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THE NEW HEAD OF THE SHIPPING BOARD 


Mr. Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, successful manufacturer and formerly one of the 
most useful members of the Federal Trade Commission, who, with Rear Admiral Washing- 
ton L. Capps, is charged with the great task of building merchant ships to meet the grave 
menace of the submarine (See Page 486) 
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THE MARCH 


E KNOW of course that our 

navy has convoyed our troops 

abroad and that a certain 
number of destroyers are helping in the 
submarine defense to the extent of their 
numbers. But this is not a very proud 
record for five months of warfare by the 
third largest navy in the world. The 
spirit of John Paul Jones, Decatur, and 
Farragut never bred in us satisfaction 
with a passive and defensive navy. 

It would be foolish to demand such 
things of our navy as to drive it into some 
impossible task like the forcing of the 
Dardanelles, but it is not unfair to ask 
from our Navy Department some state- 
ment of whether it has any plans to really 
affect the war or whether we intend to 
continue the war as we have begun 
by giving minor aid at sea. If we are in- 
capable of doing more than this at 
present we should know why we are un- 
prepared for a war that has threatened for 
at least two years, and when we will be 
prepared. 

The specific cause for our going to war 
was the submarine. We went to war to 
Stop its ravages. What are we doing to- 
ward that end? In the Navy officers are 
taught that when confronted with such a 
problem those in command should first 
analyze the situation, then state our 
mission—that is, state what we want to 
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do about it—and then prepare the order to 
carry our mission into effect. 


Analyzing the situation is fairly 
simple. We have the third largest 


navy in the world which has watched 
the particular kind of warfare with 
which we are confronted for three years 
and we have been in the war five months 
and produced no vital effect on its 
conduct. 

Our mission in the war is also fairly 
clear. It is to beat the submarine either 
by existing means or inventing new ones. 
The order to do it—the ways and means, 
the initiative, courage, and skill to plan 
and carry out such a campaign—that be- 
longs to the Navy Department. We 
have a right soon to ask to see the results 
of the foresight and preparation which 
they have exercised since August, 1914, 
when war broke out and _ particularly 
since May, 1915, when the Lusitania 
went down, or more particularly still, since 
April, 1917, when we entered the war. 

We have a right to ask this of the 
Navy Department. Its task is always 
to be ready to protect our shipping, our 
coasts, and to defeat any possible enemy. 
Mr. Daniels has said several times in the 
last four years that the Navy was ready. 
If it was ready, its readiness should 
show in some effective action against the 
enemy in the first few months of the war. 


Copyright, 1917, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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IN CHARGE OF OUR EMBARGO 
Mr. Thomas D. Jones, of Chicago, a successful man of business, recently appointed a 
member of the Exports Administrative Board which supervises the shipments of goods from 
the United States and will be chiefly responsible for the success of the embargo policy in keep- 
ing Germany from supplying herself with war materials from us by way of neutral countries 
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MR. HUGH FRAYNE, OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
Labor’s representative on the new advisory body which is organizing the industrial side 
of our preparations for victory. As chief organizer of the American Federation of Labor in 
New York he has shared with Mr. Samuel Gompers the honor of labor’s loyal devotion to 
the country in this war 
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LIEUT. DE LA GRANGE AND LIEUT.-COL. REES, V. C. 
French and English aviator officers serving with our Aviation Section in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington (See Pages 513 and 522) 











THE MOST FAMOUS FRENCH AIR FIGHTER 


Lieut. Georges Guynemer, who first entered the air in 1915 at the age of twenty and has 
brought down forty-five German planes in the last two and a half years (See Page 513) 














OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


Mr. Roland S. Morris, of Philadelphia, who has just undertaken this most delicate and 
complex dip!osmatic post 




















The War Industries Board 


HE Advisory Commission of the 

Council of National Defense and 

its numerous committees have 
done an invaluable service. They es- 
tablished contact between the Govern- 
ment and all manner of producers. They 
brought to Washington a knowledge of 
our manufacturing possibilities that it 
would have taken months to get in any 
other way. They not only brought 
specific knowledge but imagination, vis- 
ion, and vigor. We should not have been 
nearly as far toward an appreciation of 
our duty in this war or as far in the 
direction of accomplishing it had we been 
without the voluntary services of men who 
made up the Advisory Commission and 
its committees. 

Yet three months after war was de- 
clared it was apparent that the Advisory 
Commission and its committees could not 
continue to function as they had been 
functioning. The fundamental difficulty 
was that there were so many able and 
energetic men engaged in the work that 
they got in each other’s way, and as they 
only had advisory power a great deal of 
their work went for nothing. Such things 
as this occurred: A producer having some- 
thing to sell which the Government 
wanted and needed would come to 
Washington. He would visit some com- 
mittee of the Advisory Commission and 
talk it all over. In all probability he 
would also find that another committee 
might also have jurisdiction over his 
product and he would see them. He 
would, if possible, also see the member of 
the Advisory Commission to which these 
committees would report. Then he 
would realize that these committees and 
the Advisory Commission itself could only 
recommend. As their recommendations 
would go to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments through the Secretaries as members 
of the Council of National Defense, the 
producer would try to see the Secretaries 
and, failing that, endeavor to find the man 
in the War or Navy Department who 
would really finally decide the matter. 
If he could find this man he would gosee 
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him. There was one man who had some 
simple thing like lumber to sell who had at 
last accounts seen fourteen different men. 

The members of the Advisory Com- 
mission were quick to see that this mul- 
tiplicity of council was likely to clog 
progress, and the- suggestion for the for- 
mation of a War Industries Board was as 
much their proposal as any one’s. They 
were ready for it some time before the 
President actually appointed it. 

The War Industries Board consists of 
the following seven men: 

Frank A. Scott, of Cleveland, who had 
been serving under the Advisory Com- 
mission as head of its General Munitions 
Board. 

Col. Palmer E. Pierce, of the army. 

Rear-Admiral Frank Friday Fletcher, 
of the navy. 

Bernard M. Baruch, who has been a 
member of the Advisory Commission. 

Robert S. Brookings, a successful busi- 
ness man of St. Louis. 

Robert S. Lovett, Chairman of the 
Board of the Southern Pacific. 

Hugh Frayne, chief organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor in New 
York. 

The Council of National Defense and 
the Advisory Commission and all its com- 
mittees are supposed to still go on as be- 
fore. 

The Council of National Defense will 
continue but the Advisory Commission 
and committees will die a natural death. 
They have become a fifth wheel. Many 
of their members see this already and are 
offering their services to the War and 
Navy Departments where they can 
really serve. 

The New War Industries Board, ac- 
cording to the official announcement, 
“will act as a clearing house for the war 
industry needs of the Government, de- 
termine the most effective ways of meet- 
ing them, and the best means and meth- 
ods of increasing production, including 
the creation or extension of industries 
demanded by the emergency, the sequence 
and relative urgency of the needs of the 
different Government services, and con- 
sider price factors and, in the first in- 
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stance, the industrial and labor aspects 
of problems involved and the general 
questions affecting the purchase of com- 
modities. 

“On this board Mr. Baruch will give his 
attention particularly to raw materials, 
Mr. Brookings to finished products, and 
Mr. Lovett to matters of priority. These 
three members, in association with Mr. 
Hoover, so far as foodstuffs are involved, 
will constitute a commission to arrange 
purchases in accordance with the general 
policies formulated and approved.” 

The fact still remains, however, that 
this War Industries Board, like its pre- 
decessor the Advisory Commission, has 
no power. It can formulate, plan, and 
advise. If it has the vision it can arrange 
a proper war programme for us. But it 
can not do anything to carry it out. The 
action must come from the six Cabinet 
members of the Council of National 
Defense. When Congress votes money 
these are the only people who have the 
right to spend it and get things done. 
As a matter of practice at present the 
members of the Cabinet do very little 
war work without orders from the Presi- 
dent. This new War Industries Board 
comes down in reality to a body of experts 
to advise the President on our war pro- 
gramme and ways and means for carrying 
it out—which is normally the function of 
the Secretaries of War and Navy—while 
the Cabinet still has its function of advice 
and also the duty of carrying out what the 
President decides to do. The truth is if 
the Cabinet were unquestionably able to 
do its war work all these boards would be 
unnecessary. In the long run the men 
who have the vision and ability will have 
to be given the power and responsibility. 

The present arrangement is not likely 
to be permanent. It is quite conceivable 
that the strongest man in this new board 
who is agreeable to the President might 
become Secretary of Munitions. It is a 
normal evolution of everything in this 
country to begin with a committee so as to 
have every interest represented and later 
reduce the committee to one man so as to 
get something done. 

The President put this idea very clearly 
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in his letter to Congressman Lever when 
Congress offered to form a committee to 
help him conduct his office: 

“T am not, I beg you to believe, in an 
way questioning what might be the mo- 
tives or the purpose of the members of 
such a committee; | am ready to assume 
that they would wish to codperate in the 
most patriotic spirit, but cooperation of 
that kind is not practicable in the circum- 
stances. The responsibility rests upon 
the Administration. There are abundant 
existing means of investigation and of the 
effective enforcement of that responsi- 
bility. I sincerely hope that upon the 
reconsideration of this matter both houses 
of Congress will see that my objections 
rest upon indisputable grounds and that | 
could only interpret the final adoption of 
Section 23 as arising from a lack of con- 
fidence in myself.” 

The President is correct. You can’t 
accelerate action by adding committees 
and dividing responsibility, whether you 
call them committees, or commissions, or 
boards. You may get wisdom, vision, 
common-sense, but they do not tend to 
quick and vigorous action. That is the 
attribute of a single man with responsi- 
bility. 

The President has instinctively felt and 
acted on this principle. He has accepted 
his rightful responsibility and he acts. 

But it is not by any means sure that he 
acts with the vigor and rapidity of which 
he is capable. As it is an axiom that a 
single man acts more quickly than a com- 
mittee, so is it true that an executive must 
have subordinates whose judgment and 
action he trusts if he is to keep the ma- 
chine moving. At this point our present 
government is weak either because of the 
President’s temperament or because of 
the character of his Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent settles more questions in the realms 
of State, Army, and Navy than any man 
in any other country has done in this war. 
The President works with amazing dis- 
patch and yet no man can settle a Den- 
man-Goethals row, appoint a War In- 
dustries Board, conduct a campaign for 
food administration, and settle any 
number of small details about the con- 
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duct of the war and have no delay occur 
anywhere—and at the same time add 
vigor and vision to our war programme 
and be getting our ideas for a settlement 
after victory thought out. 

Some one must help the President 
supply dynamic power to our war machine 
more than is being done at present. 
Whether the members of this new War 
Industries Board, either in their present 
capacities or in some other, can fulfil this 
mission, depends chiefly on them. If 
they do not, somebody must. The reason 
that somebody must do this is because 
we have been at war now for five months 
and have put forth but little military 
strength and our military and naval 
programme, though showing great activ- 
ity at home, is not calculated to do the 
Germans much harm for this year and the 
prospects of our being a deciding factor 
even in 1918 are not overbright. 


France at the End of Three Years’ 
War 


APTAIN ANDRE TARDIEU’S 
CC summary of the French military 
situation sent to Secretary Baker 
is a document which every American who 
follows the facts of the war should keep. 
It gives the facts and it will tend to di- 
minish the currency of general statements 
about France being bled white on the one 
hand and about being at the height of its 
military power on the other. The facts 
as Captain Tardieu gives them are that 
France has very close to 3 million men in 
the active zone to-day. This is more than 
she has had at any other time. So much 
for the story about her being at the height 
of her military power. Her men coming 
of age and her colonial resources in man 
power will enable her to keep up the pres- 
ent number but probably not to increase 
it. There are no reserves that will not be 
used. So much for the story of being bled 
white. 

_In artillery and munitions the French 
situation is good and it is a proud record 
to which Captain Tardieu points when he 
says that of the 739 kilometers of line on 
the western front the French hold 574 
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kilometers, the British 138 kilometers, and 
the Belgians 27 kilometers. 

This is the record of a country of only 39 
million people after the third year of war, 
acountry which, besides its own effort, 
has reorganized and rearmed the Serbian, 
Belgian, and Greek armies and is now 
helping us make good our deficiencies in 
artillery and other equipment. 


Mr. Gerard’s Book 


ORMER_ Ambassador’ Gerard’s 
H scout of the beginning of the 

war appearing in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger begins with a kind of pre- 
face warning Americans against under- 
estimating our enemy’s strength. It is 
a timely warning, for every time there is 
a peace discussion “made in Germany” 
or elsewhere a lot of people slacken up in 
their efforts in anticipation of peace. If 
peace comes with Germany unbeaten we 
can not cease our warlike preparation. 
On the contrary, we shall have to go 
immediately on to a permanent war foot- 
ing, for it will mean that autocracy has 
won the first round. And while Ger- 
many must and will be beaten she is not 
beaten yet and we cannot safely let up in 
our energies for a single moment until 
the actual job is done. 

The telegram which the Kaiser wrote 
to President Wilson, which Mr. Gerard 
reprints, contains in new form but not 
different in essence, the reasoning which 
the Kaiser thought would convince a 
neutral of his right to invade Belgium. 
There is one curious note in the mem- 
orandum. The Kaiser refers to the King 
of England as promising that his country 
would stay neutral under certain cir- 
cumstances and as “ordering” his Gov- 
ernment to do various things. If the King 
of England had been so foolish as to do 
these things every one, including the 
Kaiser, knew that in a constitutional 
monarchy like England the sovereign could 
not do as the sovereign can and did in 
an autocracy like Germany. The foreign 
minister of Great Britain is an officer re- 
sponsible to Parliament and the people. 
In Germany the foreign minister is 
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responsible only to the Chancellor and the 
Kaiser. 

In Mr. Gerard’s account of the first 
few days of the war is a reference to 
the German offer of peace to Belgium 
if Belgium would allow the free passage of 
German troops against France. This is 
the same peace proposal reprinted in the 
first instalment of Mr. Gibson’s journal in 
the August WorLp’s Work. Mr. Gerard’s 
account says: 

“After the fall of Liége, Von Jagow 
sent for me and asked me whether | would 
transmit through the American Legat on 
a proposition offering Belgium peace and 
indemnity if no further opposition were 
made to the passage of German troops 
through Belgium. As the proposition 
was a proposition for peace, | took the 
responsibility of forwarding it and sent 
the note of the German Government to 
our Minister at The Hague for trans- 
mission to our Minister in Belgium. 

“Doctor van Dyke, our Minister at 
The Hague, refused to have anything to 
do with the transmission of this prop- 
osition and turned the German note over 
to the Holland Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and through this channel the 
proposition reached the Belgian Govern- 
ment.” 

This is correct as far as the German end 
of it was concerned but as a matter of fact 
Dr. van Dyke did transmit it to Belgium 
and its contents were privately com- 
municated to the Belgian Government in 
the manner described in Mr. Gibson’s 
journal. 


Who Invented the ‘Tanks ?” 


M. L. S. stands for His Majesty’s 

a Land Ships or, in other words, 

e “the Tanks.” On September 18, 

1916, the London Daily Mail printed the 

following statement about the invention 
of the Tanks: 

“The idea of traveling land forts has 
been suggested by numberless writers. 
The practical application of it is due to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Swinton, one of the 
“Eye-Witnesses’ of the early days round 
Ypres. Its development is largely the 


result of the patriotic spirit of an enter- 
prising business man, Mr. Stern. Its 
successful application at dawn on Friday 
morning is one of the many proofs of 
Sir Douglas Haig’s quickness in seizing on 
new methods. 

“These long, low, dust-colored tortoises 
have no resemblance to an armored car. 
They are in fact steel land ships of im- 
mense power and wonderful capacity. 
In practice they have proved that they 
can climb walls, push their way through 
dense woods, cross trenches, and man- 
ceuvre in and out of craters. 

“Until their mysterious appearance be- 
fore the Germans their identity had been 
hidden during the whole period of their 
construction under the misleading desig- 
nation of ‘tanks,’ and the soldiers helped 
to dissemble by calling them ‘Willies.’ 
One of the most remarkable facts about 
them is the secrecy in which the making 
of thousands of working parts was veiled 
in the Midland town of their birth.” 

In this number of the magazine Colonel 
Swinton tells of the invention of the tanks 
and of how they happened to be called 
tanks. It is an authoritative account of 
one of the most novel and interesting 
episodes in the war and it is written 
in a particularly pleasing style, for, like 
lan Hay, Colonel Swinton was a writer 
of stories before this war forced him to 
help invent new engines of destruction. 


Mayor Mitchel Renominated 


HE several elements in New York 

City opposed to Tammany Hall 

have joined their hands once more 
and renominated Mayor Mitchel. This 
development means much, not only to 
New York, but to the cause of municipal 
government everywhere in the United 
States. In the last few months New 
York has had particular reasons to con- 
gratulate itself upon the present ad- 
ministration. It was certainly a happy 
fortune that gave the city such a mayor 
at the time when so many distinguished 
foreign commissions have paid their 
ceremonial visits. Mayor Mitchel has 
presided over these occasions with a 
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grace, a dignity, a charm, and an en- 
thusiasm that have been altogether 
worthy of America’s premier city. It is 
only when New Yorkers have contrasted 
their mayor under these war conditions 
with Chicago’s that they have completely 
realized their good fortune. 

But Mayor Mitchel stands for more 
than good taste and a high sense of 
official dignity. His administration has 
proved that an American city, even the 
largest one, can govern itself with a high 
degree of honesty and efficiency. New 
York’s last four years have given Tam- 
many Hall the severest blow in its his- 
tory. It is not likely that it could survive 
another four years of forced abstention 
from the municipal trough. Mr. Mit- 
chel’s reélection might well result in its 
final disappearance from the municipal 
scene. If this is so, New York certainly 
has as splendid an issue as it could ask in 
the forthcoming campaign. The whole 
nation, in spite of the distracting interest 
in the war, is keenly awaiting the result. 


Canada’s Fifty Years of National Life 


HE present war, which marks cer- 

tain glorious events in Canada’s 

military history, also marks the 
completion of the first half century of uni- 
fied life under the Dominion. Our north- 
ern neighbor celebrated Confederation 
Day on July ist, just fifty years from the 
day when the scattered colonies organized 
themselves into a homogeneous common- 
wealth and started on a career of pros- 
perity and happiness. Certainly the 
Canadian newspapers, nearly all of which 
observed the occasion with special issues, 
had a splendid story to relate. Only 
the Western Hemisphere could present, 
as a record of fifty years, such a tale of 
material achievement, of a wilderness 
converted to arable land, of railroad con- 
struction, of new upspringing cities and 
towns, of banks and commercial enter- 
prises, public schools, universities, art 
galleries, ocean steamships, and other 
numerous monuments of progress. 
Spiritual achievements such as Ypres and 
Festubert and the Somme and Arras and 
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Vimy form a fitting crown to this fifty 
years of national existence. The United 
States, whose story in the last half cen- 
tury has followed similar lines, thoughon a 
much greater scale, certainly extends its 
congratulations to its northern friend. 
This anniversary and its appropriate 
celebration could not come at a happier 
time. The relations of these two coun- 
tries, the United States and Canada, 
furnish the world that illustration in the 
blessings of democracy which it par- 
ticularly needs at the present moment. 
Both nations are now ranged side by side 
in a fight for the principles which have so 
long made them such peaceful and pros- 
perous neighbors. They stand as ‘the 
world’s finest illustration of what the 
democratic, as opposed to the dynastic, 
idea can accomplish in preserving peace. 
We have had differences in the last 
hundred years over our boundary lines— 
in fact there is not a single mile of that 
line from the Atlantic to the Pacific that 
hast not been a matter of dispute. Yet 
these two peoples, because they are dem- 
ocracies, have settled all these differences 
without shedding a drop of blood. We 
have demonstrated that peace between 
nations, both of which are rich and thus 
contain certain constant temptations for 
aggression, is no dream, but a reality. 
The reason is the simple one that both are 
democracies, and that, because they are 
so completely imbued with the demo- 
cratic instinct, they have the utmost 
respect for each other’s right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Only imagine, for a moment, that a 
Hohenzollern ruled Canada and a Haps- 
burg the United States. Does any one 
suppose that this peaceful and decent 
situation would continue? Our northern 
Hohenzollern would discover that the 
Lake Champlain Valley was a “frontier” 
that was essential to his “peace and 
security,” that the Minnesota Iron ranges 
were indispensable to his economic ex- 
istence and that our northern plains would 
some day be needed for his surplus popu- 
lation. Two huge citizen armies, con- 
stantly armed to the teeth, would con- 
stantly menace each other, a thousand 
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fortresses would spring up along the 
boundary line and two huge navies would 
constantly challenge each other for the 
control of the Atlantic Seaboard. The 
slightest boundary question or fishery 
argument would precipitate one of those 
hair-trigger mobilizations that have 
plunged Europe and the world into a 
welter of slaughter. Canadian-American 
relations, instead of consisting of a series 
of mutual felicitations on historic occas- 
ions, enlivened now and then perhaps by 
a reciprocity campaign, would be a suc- 
cession of Agadir episodes, treaty viola- 
tions, rapacious annexations, “con- 
gresses,” “conferences,” demands for 
places in the sun and periodic outbursts 
- of maniacal savagery. Instead of two 
highly intelligent and energetic peoples, 
steadily progressing in everything that 
makes existence worth while and offering 
a free and self-respecting existence to the 
oppressed of the world, we should have a 
mixture of populations, sunk in ignorance 
and servility, and dead to all the finer 
things of life. 
Certainly Canada has something to 
celebrate and certainly the United States 
can whole-heartedly join in this celebra- 
tion. Here are two great nations that 
can exist-for centuries side by side with an 
unprotected frontier. The reason is that 
they are democracies and have the demo- 
cratic instinct for peace and good will as 
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opposed to the autocratic lust for war and 
conquest. It is a spectacle for a dis- 
tracted world. 


Should German-Americans Be 
Exempt? 


, ‘HE attitude of certain elements 
among the German-Americans to- 
ward war continues to be un- 

satisfactory. Just now their hostility to 
their adopted country finds expression in 
appeals that Americans of German origin 
be exempted from service at the front. 
Congressman Britten and others describe 
the wickedness of forcing peaceful Ger- 
man-Americans toengage in battle against 
their own kin and draw an exceedingly 
affecting picture of their mental agony at 
the mere prospect. 

Of course, no propaganda could be 
more insulting to those millions of Ger- 
man-Americans who have thrown off 
their allegiance and become genuine 
citizens of this Republic. And the plea 
itself is absurd historically. Our nation, 
our liberties, and our constitution are all 
the products of fratricidal war. Nor has 
Germany itself ever accepted the doctrine 
now being promulgated in this country. 
Her annals are one story of civil wars, 
and civil wars of an unparalleled savagery. 

The plea now being made simply 


_masks disloyalty and treason. 


DOES OUR WAR PROGRAMME 
INSURE VICTORY P 


HE THING which decides war 
is striking power at the front. 
Many things—money, mobili- 
zation, organization, drafts, 
orders, etc.—are necessary to 
that, but they are not effective unless 
they produce striking power at the front. 
Our military effort, then, must be judged 
entirely by the power it applies on the 
Germans and when it applies that 


power. 


After five months at war it is worth 
while checking up roughly to see what 
force we intend to apply to the Germans 
and when. 

There are three main ways in which 
we can do what ought to be our part in 
the war. 

They are primarily: 

1. To send an army to France suffi- 
ciently large to insure victory on the 
western front in 1918. 
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2. To send enough airplanes and avia- 


tors to enable our troops and our Allies 
to conduct the victorious offensive with- 
out prohibitive loss. 

3. To add sufficiently to the British 
and French campaign against the subma- 
rines to overcome them. 

Our newspapers have spoken of having 
a million men in France next spring. If 
that is our programme and if we carry 
it out, it ought to be sufficient to bring 
victory. 

There are about 3,500 active airplanes 
on our side on the western front this year. 
The Germans have at least as many and 
they are more saving of them. Next 
year the numbers will be much increased 
on both sides. It is reported that the 
Germans have turned their Zeppelin 
factories to making airplanes. There- 
fore, to be sure of an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance over the enemy, which is 
necessary to carry on a successful offen- 
sive, we Should have to maintain about 
8,000 or 10,000 active aviators on the 
front next year. That seems to be some- 
thing like our programme. 

At the present time the Germans are 
building submarines faster than they are 
being destroyed. The submarines are 


destroying merchant tonnage faster than | 


it is being built. Unless this situation 
is changed the Germans will have to be 
beaten on land quickly or not at all. 

There are three ways of changing this 
situation: 

1. Increase the building of merchant 
ships. 

2. Increase the patrols so that fewer 
ships will be sunk. 

3. Invent some new method either of 
protecting ships from torpedo attack 
or some new method of locating and de- 
stroying submarines. 

The real solution, of course, is all three. 

The general outlines of our naval and 
shipbuilding programme are jot as plain 
as the programme for the army and avia- 
tion. We know, of course, that we have 
f Our destroyers engaged in submarine 
hunting on the other side. In numbers 
they are certainly not more than 2 per 
cent. of the craft engaged in submarine 
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work. And they have had and can not 
have a controlling effect until augmented 
by many times their present numbers. 
To have a decisive effect on the subma- 
rine war by destroyers we should keep 
them at sea by the hundreds and not by 
tens. 

The losses of ships, belligerent and neu- 
tral, amount to between 700,000 and 
900,000 tons a month, or from 8,400,000 
to 10,800,000 tons a year. If the sinking 
continues at the present rate the total 
tonnage built for the sake of safety would 
have to be at least 10,000,000 tons. If 
the sinkings increase—in that case try- 
ing to beat the submarine by building is 
hopeless. Lloyd-George says that Eng- 
land is building 4,000,000 tons a year. 
If we built 3,000,000 that would make 
7,000,000, and that is about all, for no one 
else is building in any large degree except 
Japan, and Japanese building must be 
with our steel. Our task, then, is to build 
from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons a year, 
unless England can increase its output. 

Our problem, then, is to get at least 
several hundred destroyers into action 
and to launch from a half to two thirds 
of the tonnage of the submarine sink- 
ings each month—from 350,000 to at least 
720,000 tons a month. 

The conditions of the war, then, call 
upon us—if we intend to insure victory 
next year—for a million men in France 
by April and at least 8,000 aviators, 
hundreds of destroyers in European 
waters, and the commissioning of 350,000 
to 720,000 tons of merchant shipping a 
month. 

In all this, of course, the element of 
time is of the utmost importance. If we 
had even 200 or 300 destroyers on the 
other side now the submarine sinkings 
would not be destroying tonnage so much 
faster than we are building it. If we 
had had an army ready and equipped 
when we entered the war we could prob- 
ably have achieved victory this year. 
If we don’t have it ready next year, it is 
very possible that our Allies will either 
win without us or that there will be a 
peace without victory. 

With the necessities imposed on us by 
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the enemy in mind, it is instructive to 
check up the military and naval prepara- 
tion for a war which we have been in 
for five months. 

What progress have we made toward 
getting the first million men to France? 
To be effective for next year’s fighting 
these men must be in France trained, 
equipped, and ready to fight by April 
ist—that is, twelve months after we 
entered the war. The question is whether 
we can put a million men in the field in a 
year. Theymillion men must be made up 
somewhat as follows: 

The Regular Army, increased by re- 
cruiting to twice the size it was on April 
2, 1917, and the National Guard, in- 
creased by recruits to three times its 
pre-war size, the two forces together 
making up a little more than a half mil- 
lionmen. The other half million must be 
raised under the selective draft law. 

The Regular Army undoubtedly will be 
ready, and in spite of its two-to-one pro- 
portion of recruits to trained soldiers it 
will be an efficient body, for its officers and 
non-commissioned officers are in large 
measure experienced men. 

About one third of the National Guard 
quota will be made up of men who 
had training on the Mexican border. 
The rest will be recruits. The National 
Guard, therefore, is in great need of 
elemental training for its recruits, and all 
its members need advanced training for 
European war. The first units of the 
Guard began to go to their training 
camps early in August, four months after 
we entered the war and eight months be- 
fore the latest date on which they should 
appear on the firing line to take part in 
next year’s spring campaign. 

Units of the Regular Army cancontinue 
to follow the Pershing force, and the 
Guard should be ready to follow them so 
that this half million will have reached 
France and had its final training period 
by spring. As things are going now there 
seems no reason why we should not have 
this half million effective trained troops 
in France ready for action by April, 
1918, or perhaps a month earlier, a large 
part of which will have been in France 
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for two or three months, including a few 
who will have seen actual service. 

The outlook for getting the selective 
draft quota of the army fit and abroad 
by spring is much less encouraging. 
Four months after the declaration of 
war we were just calling the men up for 
examination. The training camps which 
were first supposed to be ready early in 
September are not completed. The ma- 
chinery of the draft itself took longer 
than was expected and the cantonments 
were not ready, so that no serious training 
for the selective army could begin before 
October first. That leaves six months 
for training and transportation before 
April 1, 1918. 

The British, whose conditions most 
nearly approximated ours, did train men 
in as short a time as this, but they had a 
somewhat larger number of experienced 
officers to draw upon, their transporta- 
tion problem to the front was shorter and 
easier than ours and the experience they 
had with this rapid training led them to 
lengthen the period. In other words, 
only a tremendous zeal backed by en- 
ergy and efficiency can get this second 
half million fit and abroad by spring. 
They are likely, as things are going, to 
appear as effectives at various times 
along through the summer and fall. 

A half million from the Regular Army 
and the Guard ought to be ready early 
next spring. The half million of the 
new army are not likely to be available 
before summer. To follow these our 
programme must not only provide for 
maintaining the numbers of our forces 
but of increasing them and _ providing 
reserves for the increased numbers. This 
the Government seems to contemplate. 
We are likely to be so late with the first 
part of the draft army as to miss half the 
good fighting weather next year but after 
that our forces ought to continue to grow. 

We entered this war, in which machine 
guns, artillery, trench mortars, and hand 
bombs were the most used weapons, with 
a very inadequate supply of any of these 
things. We had practically no mobile 
heavy artillery, a supply of light artillery 
far below the standard set by this wat, 
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ind perhaps a tent has many machine 
guns for the men then enrolled as experi- 
ence abroad has shown is wise. 

The French have already had to ar- 
range to begin to supply our troops with 
artillery, trench helmets, hand bombs, 
etc. The War Department has given 
out no detailed statements of its pro- 
gramme of equipment, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it has even a plan to arm 
adequately our men who will be in 
France next spring out of our own efforts. 
To make use of our army our Allies will 
have to help provide us with equipment. 
A Washington despatch of July 30th 
summed up the situation in these words: 


There are about 600 guns now available for 
use at the front. The Government has been 
constructing field ordnance just fast enough to 
replenish wastage. 

Face to face with the need of supplying 
heavy ordnance for use by the expeditionary 
forces, the War Department had to appeal to 
France for aid. The French Government 
promptly offered to turn over the surplus of 
big guns which has been accumulating for 
the last year. 

General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, also 
took steps to equip at once a great number of 
forging establishments throughout the coun- 
try, and he is engaged now in reorganizing 
machine shops so that the work may proceed 
with all possible despatch. About one year 
from now these machine shops will be ready 
to finish all big calibre guns forged in the 
United States. 

Meantime American forgings will be sent 
to France for machine work. The American 
guns must be rechambered so that they will 
be available for French ammunition. No 
American guns will be shipped to France at 
this time. They will be used to train new 
troops and when necessary will be sent to 
France, relined and put on the battle fronts. 
French guns have been sent here for the in- 
struction of the first artillery units whom 
it is planned to send abroad. 


Altogether the Germans were not far 
Wrong in figuring that they need not fear 
any military effort of ours for at least a 
a year after a break. By beginning their 
submarine activity in February they gave 
themselves at least fourteen months of 
activity at sea before they need fear any 
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large force of Americans. From present 
indications we shall have for the spring 
drive in 1918 about as many men as the 
Germans call up for training every year 
—about a half million—with about as 
many more to follow in the summer. 

Our programme in aviation is more 
nearly commensurate with our size and 
strength as a nation. The plan is to 
keep on the front next .year an airplane 
force commensurate with an army of 5 
million men according to the ratio exist- 
ing this year. Speaking of ratios in this 
way may be extremely misleading, for 
there is practically no limit to the number 
of airplanes that could be effectively used 
and consequently no limit to the number 
we should have. But the comparison 
does show that we have more vision and 
imagination about our airplane activity 
than about anything else. 

The ground schools for aviators have 
been graduating classes each week for 
more than a month. From the ground 
schools the men go to the flying schools. 
Under the money grant preceding the 
$640,000,000 appropriation the Signal 
Corps built (they are practically finished 
now) 22 flying units each capable of 
turning out 50 aviators a month, or alto- 
gether about 1,100 fliers a month. Under 
this programme we should have 7,000 
or 8,000 fliers ready by April, 1918. To 
make up for the fewer numbers in train- 
ing while the schools were being finished 
we have the men who were sent to Can- 
ada and abroad to train and those who 
had already been flying. By next April 
we should have sent over somewhere 
between 7,000 and 8,000 aviators and 
a constant supply of at least 1,000 a 
month to fill the gaps and enlarge the 
force. As the enlarged programme 
made possible by the $640,000,000 goes 
into effect these numbers will be greatly 
increased. 

Our aviators will, with a few excep- 
tions, all have been trained on American- 
made training machines, and by April 
we shall have begun to turn out at least a 
proportion of the fighting machines. 
If we are not succeeding in this it will 
not be for lack of vision and effort. Gen- 
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marines with their wider radius of action 


eral Squier has a programme befitting our 
size as a nation, and we are not likely to 
fall short of it. It ought to give the 
Allied armies on the west such superiority 
in the air (as Captain Tardieu explains 
in his article in this issue of the magazine) 
as enabled the French to achieve such 
success in the early part of the Somme 
offensive. It will hardly insure exclusive 
control such as would insure immediate 
victory by spring, but if it continues to 
increase as it has been doing it may give 
effective control soon after that. Of all 
our efforts our aviation programme will 
deliver a comparatively greater blow 
against the Germans than anything else 
we are doing. 

We went into the war because the Ger- 
mans insisted upon sinking our citizens 
and ships. We have been at war five 
months and the U-boats are sinking more 
ships than before we went to war. The 
Germans estimated that their forbear- 
ance in their submarine campaign saved 
more ships than our navy could save. 
There is no question that from February 
(when they began) to the present they are 
amply right. There is a very good 
chance, almost a certainty, that for a 
year from February, 1917, to February, 
1918, the balance will still be in their 
favor. 

How much longer after that it will be 
depends on what our navy is doing. The 
destroyers we have abroad amount to less 
than 2 per cent. of the numbers of the 
small boat flotillas engaged in submarine 
work. Our ships have been given the 
post of honor and have done well, but 
they have not affected the course of the 
war very much. They are destroyers, 
which are the best kind of craft to fight 
submarines, but there are not enough of 
them. For the last year or two our 
navy must have realized that it might 
have to fight submarines. Nevertheless 
it is deficient in destroyers and other 
light craft. The newspapers report that 


our original programme of one thousand 
submarine chasers of 120 feet or there- 
abouts is to be altered and that we shall 
concentrate on the building of destroyers. 
This is a wise decision, for the larger sub- 


make the chasers less useful. But the 
decision is also a recognition of the fact 
that the Germans were right in largely 
discounting our navy’s power to greatly 
affect the submarine situation any time 
soon. It takes time to build destroyers 
in large numbers and while we are plan- 
ning and building—ever since last Feb- 
ruary, in fact—the submarines have been 
doing their worst. At present and for 
some time yet we can do little to stop 
them. The submarines are winning— 
that is, more submarines are being built 
than are being sunk and more tonnage is 
being sunk than is being built. The 
aspect at present is bad, and we have 
no assurance that it may not get worse. 
Our job is not only to prepare a defense 
against the submarine campaign as now 
conducted but also against a worse 
submarine campaign which the Ger- 
mans may be preparing against us. 
But if we have no offense and our na- 
val defense is inadequate, as it now is— 
ours and our Allies’, alike—there is still 
left the recourse to try to build ships 
faster than the Germans sink them. At 
the present rate the Germans are sinking 
between 8,400,000 and 10,800,000 tons a 
year. Lloyd-Georgesays England is build- 
ing 4,000,000 tons this year. There are 
about 1,600,000 tons here on the stocks of 
private builders. The Shipping Board has 
contracted for 600,000 tons. This makes 
2,200,000. General Goethals was going 
to let two contracts making, together, 
2,500,000 tons to be completed in eighteen 
months. If 1,500,000 tons of this could 
have been completed in a year that 
would make a total American production 
of 3,700,000, which with 4,000,000 in 
England would mean 7,700,000 a year. 
But our actual production between 
April, 1917, and April, 1918, will fall far 
short of 3,700,000, for months have been 
lost in argument and controversy. And 
the submarines have kept right on sinking 
whether we were ready to build or not. 
We face a net loss from 1,000,000 to 
4,000,000 tons of shipping at the very 
time when we particularly need more 
ships to take our army abroad and sup- 
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ply it there. It takes about five tons of 
shipping to keep each soldier abroad. 
On such a basis 1,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping would keep 200,000 men in France. 
Four million tons would keep 800,000 
men. 

We have been watching our war pro- 
gramme always with the consideration 
that we had made almost no preparations 
for this war. We have comforted our- 
selves “that under the circumstances 
we were doing well.”” The Germans, too, 
have considered that we had almost no 
preparation, and they counted on this 
circumstance to discount us for a year 
—and they are doing it. 

When we entered the war in April our 
job certainly was to throw enough weight 
into it on our side to make certain of vic- 
tory in 1918—absolutely certain. We 
have been at war five months, and it be- 
gins to be evident that we have not 
planned on this conception but more on 
the idea of making a reputable showing 
considering we had little to begin with. 
We need a larger vision. We are the big- 
gest nation with the exception of Russia 
in the struggle. Certainly we should 
put forth enough strength quickly 
enough to make victory certain in 1918. 
If we do not the opportunity for victory 
may not wait. 

To make clear what is meant by our 
tendency to be satisfied with our conduct 
of the war let us take a concrete case. 
Let us analyze our military accomplish- 
ments as outlined by the Secretary of 
War in the New York World: 


“Ten millions of men registered under a 
comprehensive plan for an orderly proced- 
ure in raising the armed forces of the coun- 
and all of them assigned to their relative 
places within that body.” 


This is a great event but, as has al- 
ready been explained, none of these ten 
million will harm a German for at least a 
year after we entered the war and hardly 
more than a tenth of them will begin to 
train during that period. The men in 
France, not those on the books of the 
War Department, will win the war. 


“A Regular Army trebled and a Na- 
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tional Guard more than doubled through 
voluntary enlistment, with a united force 
now of more than half a million men.” 


This means a half million men in France 
in a year. 


“An aircraft programme of great pro- 
portions in process of realization.” 


This, too, is something that will count 
and count heavily within a year. 


“Substantial orders of weapons from 
small arms to heaviest artillery in process 
of rapid manufacture.” 


This does not mean that we shall have 
our troops properly equipped with Amer- 
ican artillery by next Spring. 


“Great camps throughout the country 
beginning to turn out their thousands of 
intensively trained officers for the new troops 
and a second series of camps about to begin. 

“Huge cantonments being rushed to 
completion for the housing of a half mil- 
lion men called into action under the Se- 
lective Draft Law and extensive camps 
coming into being for the accommodation 
of the National Guard; 

“Special camps to provide for thousands 
of men in the hospital companies and units; 

“Specialized forces, such as engineers, 
forestry men and aviators, being despatched 
to the aid of our Allies.” 


The officers’ training schools, canton- 
ments, hospital units, engineers, etc., 
are necessary preliminaries for getting the 
armies to France, not separate accom- 
plishments of themselves. None of them 
directly hurt the German line. 


“These are some of the -activities that 
occur to me in answer to your inquiry as 


to the work upon which the War Depart- \ 


ment is engaged.” 


This interview of the Secretary’s is 
more or less characteristic of our national 
attitude. We are satisfied with activity 
here. But the real test is, what force 
are we going to put against the Germans 
and when? What we've got to compare 
our efforts with are those of the enemy. 
We are fighting the Germans, not our 
best previous performance. 
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MR. MARSDEN J. PERRY ON 
INVESTMENTS 


Every month the Woriv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article 
on investments and the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


R. MARSDEN J. PERRY, 
chairman of the boards of 
directors of the Union Trust 
Company of Providence 
and of the Norfolk Southern 

Railroad, believes in putting all his in- 
vestment eggs in a few baskets, provided 
he can keep careful watch of those bas- 
kets. On the subject of investment, he 
says: 

“There is no fixed rule for investing. 
There are as many individual preferences 
as there are different kinds of investments 
available. People differ widely in their 
choice. It is all according to one’s 
personal tendencies. It depends on the 
type of mind the individual himself pos- 
sesses, and some prefer dividing their 
investments over a wide range of business 
activity, while others are temperamen- 
tally unfit to assume the management of 
such a diversification of interests. A 
Western banker, recently deceased, had 
his money in a very widely diversified list 
of securities; but he was mentally 
equipped to follow such a course of in- 
vesting, as he had a genius for picking 
good things. With one exception he 
probably had not more than $100,000 
invested in any one security, although 
his fortune amounted to around 
$20,000,000. Just the opposite to this 
is the advice of Andrew Carnegie, who 
said to a young man just starting out in 
life: ‘Put all your eggs in one basket 
and then watch that basket.’ 

“In my investments I have adhered 
more to the Carnegie method than to the 
other; generally in a few baskets, which I 
have watched. | went into banking be- 


cause from the time | was ten years old | 
developed a strong inclination for that 
business. 


I later became attracted to 


the street railway and electric lighting 
field, | think, because of the mechanical 
and constructive nature of the business. 
Propositions where building is to be done 
have always appealed to me. My in- 
vestments in other electrical companies 
grew out of my firm belief in the future of 
electrical development. So firm was | in 
this belief that in 1884, while one electric 
lighting company in which | was inter- 
ested was in the hands of the sheriff, 
I purchased a third interest in another. 

“| entered the railroad field as a natural 
step from my interest in electric rail- 
roads. I was offered the lease of a rail- 
road in the South on attractive terms, and 
due to my connection with that | saw the 
possibilities of that section, and there re- 
sulted my investment in the Norfolk 
Southern Railway.” 

As to the best fields for business in- 
vestments, Mr. Perry said: 

“ By and large, I think railroads in the 
end will prove to be the prime investment. 
This country has one third of the railroad 
mileage of the world and only one for- 
tieth to one thirtieth of the total land 
area. It has been the railroads that have 
made the great prosperity of the country 
possible. There are to-day two acres 
under cultivation in the South where 
there was one three years ago, and three 
years hence there will be four where there 
are now two. The railroads are a neces- 
sity, and the man who puts his money 
into a necessity has the best investment 
for a long pull, and the long pull has 
made the great fortunes in the past. 

“And I consider that public utilities 
which supply something people need 
every day are unusually good invest- 
ments. But, as I have indicated above, 
the character of the individual should 
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largely determine such investments; he 
should choose those for which he has 
an inclination. 

“The mistake many people make who 
go into investments expecting future 
growth is that they do not stay with 
them long enough to get the benefit of full 
development, but, becoming impatient, 
they often sell the securities when they 
see them declining. And some make the 
mistake of putting too much money back 
into the business in which they are 
primarily interested. They enlarge far 
beyond the point of greatest efficiency, 
when they should be building up a cash 
surplus, not a book surplus.” 

In referring to these business fields, it 
should be noted that Mr. Perry uses the 
word “investments” in the sense that 
some others speak of business ventures. 
He means an investment that is accom- 
panied by a person’s own entrance into 
the business; as he himself has invested 
in the banking, the electrical, and the 
railroad fields. When it comes to the 
investment of surplus funds, Mr. Perry 
offers very different advice for those who 
have money to invest outside of the special 
business field with which they are in- 
timately associated. 

“That is money with which no chance 
should be taken,” he said. “While it is 
proper for a man to take the risk with 
money invested in his own business, he 
should never do so with other investments. 
Surplus funds should be invested in good 
bonds—with a view of securing safety 
of the principal and certainty of regular 
interest return.” 

This is the advice that should apply to 
the investments of the average man, for 
not one out of a hundred is able to enter 
into business investments and take the 
controlling position that Mr. Perry has, 
or that Mr. Carnegie did in the steel 
trade. What the average man needs is 
not so much education in regard to busi- 
hess investments as it is sound instruction 
in regard to the employment of surplus 
funds that have come out of his business. 
Some of those who enjoy the greatest suc- 
cess in business make the gravest mistakes 


when they invest money in other. fields. 
Mr. Perry’s specific advice regarding the 
investment of surplus funds, therefore, is 
of practical value to all business men and 
to the much larger number of professional 
men and working men throughout the 
country who have savings for investment. 
It is difficult for such men to keep watch 
of their investment eggs; they should take 
no chances with them. 

The complete investment experiences 
of men like Andrew Carnegie and John D. 
Rockefeller afford excellent examples for 
the average man to follow in the employ- 
ment of his surplus funds. When the 
Carnegie Steel Company began to show 
larger profits than were needed to be put 
back into the properties, Mr. Carnegie 
began to invest in other fields. His con- 
servative policy in that respect can be 
recommended to every one, for he bought 
largely underlying first mortgage bonds 
on main line mileage of the strongest 
railroads—such bonds as are not dis- 
turbed even though receiverships may 
come. He bought no stock with this 
money; he never speculated in stocks. 
He depended on expert advice other than 
his own in the choice of these investments 
and in this respect his policy was similar 
to that of Mr. Rockefeller, who, in his 
“Reminiscences,” speaking of his many 
investments outside the oil field, said 
that he relied upon the investigation of 
others respecting their worth; that it was 
never his custom to rely alone upon his 
own knowledge of their value. 

The advice of Mr. Carnegie in regard 
to investments for professional and work- 
ing men is worth repeating here because it 
so closely coincides with that of Mr. Perry 
in regard to the employment of surplus 
funds. To those classes of people Mr. 
Carnegie said some years ago: 

“Do not invest in any business con- 
cerns whatever; the risks of business are 
not for such as you. Buy a home for 
yourself first; and if you have any surplus, 
buy another lot or another home, or take 
a mortgage upon one, or upon a railroad; 
and let it be a first mortgage, and be 
satisfied with moderate interest.” 
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THE WAR: 


FACING THE FACTS 


A Frank Statement, from the British and French High Commissioners to 


the United States, of the Gigantic Difficulties, Which Unwhipt Ger- 
many Still Sets Before the Allied Nations in the Air and 
on the Sea, and How They Must Be Overcome 


THE WAR AS I SEE IT 


BY 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


[Who has made nine visits to the Front] 


HAVE from the beginning seen this 
war as a long war. I wish I could 
tell readers of the WorLp’s Work 
that I believe it is nearing its end. 
But in the light of what I know 

about the submarine campaign, which, 
in my personal opinion, is by far the most 
important part of the war now, | am afraid 
we must still be prepared for it lasting a 
long time. 

It is not a pleasant task, that of warn- 
ing people against letting their wishes be 
fathers to their thoughts. They are 
always prone to this habit. There were far 
more of the American nation who be- 
lieved the Civil War would be short than 
of those who saw that it was bound to 
lastalongtime. The latter were laughed 
at and reviled, but the Civil War went on 
for four years. 

It would be easier and more agreeable 
for me to feed people with false anticipa- 
tion, tolull them with soothing assurances, 
to lead them to a Fool’s Paradise of mis- 
leading beliefs. I have had not only 


during the war but for years before it 
broke out the thankless task of telling 
the unpalatable truth. 

When the feeling of the world was that 


the Prussians must have gone mad to 
provoke France, Russia, and England at 
the same moment, I knew that there was a 
great deal of method in their madness. 
When hopes were cherished that the war 
would be over in three months, I made 
all my personal arrangements to meet a 
continuation of hostilities for several 
years. When the mass of people in 
England were expecting that a huge Brit- 
ish army would be ready in the spring of 
1915 and that its offensive would im- 
mediately clean Belgium and the North 
of France, I was sorrowfully aware of a 
great many reasons why the fulfilment of 
this expectation was quite impossible. 

No credit is due to me for prophetic 
vision, or even for accurate guessing. I did 
not guess or prophesy. I knew. 

I had studied Prussia, and the Prussian 
character and the Prussian preparations 
for war. Fora number of years I had been 
watching, traveling, reading, listening, 
marking every move on the chess board of 
European diplomacy, every measure, no 
matter how trifling, adopted by the Prus- 
sian War Party with the aim of making 
their success swift and certain when “the 
day”’ came. 

















| knew, therefore, what force lay behind 
the Prussian challenge. And | knew also 
that a long time must elapse before France 
or England or the whole world would be 
in a position to oppose Germany with 
an equal force. 


THE MISTAKES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


The English, with a few exceptions, 
had not contemplated taking part in war 
on the Continent of Europe. Blind 
leaders of the blind had told them that so 
long as they kept up their naval power, 
they had nothing to fear. Lord Roberts 
wore out the last of his waning vitality 
in a vain effort to make them under- 
stand why universal military service was 
needed for their security and for the 
security of the world from the disaster 
which hung over it. 

French preparations for war were also 
defective. The French army, mobilized 
by some amazing error along the eastern 
frontier, upon the out-of-date assumption 
that the Germans would attack there, 
was powerless to check Von Kluck’s 
advance through Belgium. The Bel- 
gians made a splendid effort at Liége. 
To them is due the first share of the credit 
of saving Paris. Seventy thousand Brit- 
ish troops, helped by the indomitable 
French, did all that men could do to hold 
back the mass of the German forces. 
The British navy, perfectly organized, 
prevented the landing of German troops 
on the French coast and killed the Ger- 
man mercantile marine. But Germany 
gained a great deal of ground at the 
very start, not entirely because of her 
own strength, but by reason largely 
of the inability of the Allies to meet 
her at that period on anything like equal 
terms. 

Never at any moment did | doubt that 
France and England and Russia, if they had 
time before irreparable disaster happened, 
would make the effort needed to put them- 
selves on an equality with Germany, and 
even to make themselves superior to her 
In material resources, in the machines 
and engines of slaughter upon which the 
Issue of warfare hangs. The victory of 
the Marne gave France and England- the 
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time they required. They gradually 
drew themselves up to their full stature. 
Britain and her sister nations, Canada, 
Australia, and others, have now five and 
a half million armed men. 

But the necessity for this exertion was 
brought home to the English people only 
after months of exhortation and even 
objurgation, after the little band who 
knew had almost exhausted itself in the 
struggle against those who could not see, 
and those who did not want to see, that 
we were drifting into a desperate posi- 
tion. We were saved from _ disaster 
just in time. Once awake, our people 
showed the grit and energy which lie at 
the base of their character and have 
always been called into evidence when 
they were really needed. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, re- 
sponded with as much devotion as the 
Old Country. The men were found, the 
munitions were manufactured in quanti- 
ties before undreamed of. Superiority 
in heavy guns passed from the enemy to 
the Allies. The French “seventy-five” 
field gun had always been the best in the 
war. It was no longer the Allied gunners 
who had to be told, “Be sparing with 
shells.” That order was now ‘issued to the 
German artillery, while ours had as much 
as it could use. 

The consequence of this was seen early 
last summer in the transfer of the initia- 
tive from the Germans to the French and 
English on the western front, while on 
all other fronts the forces of the Central 
Powers were either on the defensive or, as 
in Galicia, retreating and suffering heavy 
loss. 

A year ago, therefore, the outlook was 
favorable for the Allies. It seemed clear 
that as soon as they could plan and exe- 
cute a combined offensive, attacking the 
enemy on all fronts at the same moment, 
the victory must be theirs. 


THE ELIMINATION OF RUSSIA 


That situation has been affected by the 
changed spirit of a certain number of the 
Russian troops. Their foolish yielding 
to the craze of wind-bag idealists, incited 
and organized by traitors in the pay of 
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Further, the Russian misfortune can 
hardly increase to any great extent the 


Prussia, has made it impossible to hope 
for the combined offensive. We may trust 
still that the Russians will recover suffi- 
cient vigor to keep our enemy forces 
nailed down to the eastern Front. The 
mass of the Russian people is sound in 
mind, and understands the danger to 
Russia of letting the Germans dominate 
and exploit her, as they did commercially 
and as they tried to do politically before 
the war. We may hope that a sharp les- 
son will be taught to the small number of 
Russians who are deluded into the belief 
that the lion and the lamb can lie down 
together in any other fashion than with 
the lamb inside the lion. But so far as 
we can judge, Russia is not likely to be 
againan active partner in the anti-German 
Alliance, though she may prevent the 
Austrians and a certain few German divi- 
sions from being used elsewhere. 

However, in spite of this disappoint- 
ment, the land position remains so favor- 
able to the Allies that, with the knowledge 
of American armies on their way, we could 
await the end with confidence and with 
certainty that it would come soon, say 
next autumn, if—and here in this con- 
ditional change we come upon the 
complication’ which threatens a long 
continuance of hostilities—if the land 
war were all. 

Except for a slight retirement at Nieu- 
port recently, Sir Douglas Haig’s armies 
have been attacking for nearly two years 
and attacking with success owing to the 
gigantic power which the British artillery 
has now developed. The French have 
maintained themselves in their trenches 
against many violent attacks without 
giving up any important elements. Ex- 
cept for counter-attacks, the Germans 
have scarcely attempted any offensive 
operations since Verdun. It is they who 
have been steadily losing lives, which are 
far more important than ground. It is 
they who have been compelled to abandon 
their underground fortresses, supposed to 
be impregnable; positions in which their 
troops had been told they would end the 
war; so vast, some of them which | have 
seen, that big New York buildings could 
be placed in them, horizontally, with ease. 


German forces in the west. Practically 
the whole German army was there al- 
ready, yet Sir Douglas Haig has rendered 
it powerless. During the last eighteen 
months he has captured the bulk of our 
130,000 German prisoners, who are a 
good set-off against the 30,000 British 
prisoners in German hands. Our cap- 
tures include large numbers of officers, 
the only kind of prisoner that counts in 
the Prussian mind. 

In the war as I see it, that tenacious, 
brilliant Scotsman, Field Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig, is the one great soldier 
hitherto unknown whose fame as a gen- 
eral of the first class has been firmly estab- 
lished. Marshal Joffre was a pillar of 
strength for France at the outset. Belief 
in him helped to hold the nation together. 
His name will be forever associated with 
the Battle of the Marne. In Count 
Cadorna the Italian army has a chief 
whose vigor and sound judgment have 
been shown in well-mixed proportion in 
campaigns of extraordinary and _ little 
understood difficulty. General Brusiloff 
gained his triumphs against a foe less 
formidable, but proved himself neverthe- 
less a valiant and skilful leader of men. 
But these men were known before the war; 
and history has still to pronounce the 
final word as to their achievements. 
General Petain’s conduct of the Verdun 
operations will always be reckoned one of 
the finest performances in military annals. 
But his testing is not over yet. Of 
generals who have proved themselves to 
be worthy of the highest praise in the 
second rank there are many—Gough, 
Byng, Maude, Currie, Rawlinson, Nivelle, 
Gutor, Lechiteki, Kalenina—I give a 
new names just as they come into my 
mind. 

Haig and the French have had opposed 
to them for many months past the bulk 
of the German forces. Even in the sum- 
mer of 1916, after Hindenburg had drawn 
off from the Russian front a number of 
divisions to be passed through the 
slaughter-house of Verdun, the northern 
sectors of that front were very lightly 
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held on both sides. Along the whole of it 
Germans, Austrians, and Turks together 
did not number a million. The Austrians 
were a mixture of races and nationalities, 
with nothing but discipline and fear to 
hold them together. They surrendered 
in droves whenever opportunity presented 
itself. “There were probably five divisions 
of Germans, not a hundred thousand men, 
on the entire Russian front. All the rest 
were either in Germany or on the western 
front. Therefore, it is nothing new for the 
French and British armies in France and 
Flanders to know that almost the whole of 
Germany’s available strength is pitted 
against them. There is certainly nothing 
terrifying in the knowledge. They are as 
numerous as the enemy. Man for man 
they are better troops. They have an 
armament which now exceeds in quantity 
and is more modern because newer than 
that of the Germans. True, the Germans 
being in the defensive have a great advan- 
tage. Defending underground positions 
such as the Germans, with the aid of the 
enslaved Belgians and French, dig and 
build to-day is a far easier business than 
attacking them. A small number can 
keep off a large number. That is why 
the assistance of the United States armies 
is necessary. With that assistance the 
task can and will be accomplished. In- 
deed, if the war were only a land war, 
we could look forward with certainty to 
the discomfiture of our opponent forces 
within a reasonable time. 

But the war has, in my considered judg- 
ment, ceased to be even mainly a land war. 
Since the Germans decided to throw away 
their last chance of living down their 
crimes and savageries, their last chance 
of taking their place again in this genera- 
tion as members of the family of civilized 
races—since they resolved to use the 
power which the submarine gave them 
against all the shipping and lives they 
could reach in all parts of the world, the 
war has become mainly a sea war. The 
chief problem we have to tackle now is how 
to prevent the submarines from prolonging 
the war, possibly for another several years. 

Germany cannot win the war by means 
of the submarines. Her idle hope of 


starving England and frightening the 
United States out of the war has been 
already renounced. She does not any 
longer believe that it is possible to drive 
all Allied and neutral shipping under or off 
the seas. 

But she can, by the activity of the U- 
boats, keep the war dragging on. She 
can hamper the Allies in their military 
operations. She can cause discomfort, or 
even suffering, to the inhabitants of the 
British Isles, though they have planted 
too much land afresh during the last six 
months, and they will plant so much 
more in the coming twelve months, that 
they will go much farther than they 
have ever gone before toward growing 
enough food to keep them alive. Not 
enough, perhaps, to allow them full en- 
joyment of life, but the Germans have 
known a far worse state of things for a 
long while and they do not show any 
sign of giving in. The British people are 
certainly not less likely than the Germans 
to put up with inconveniences and to 
bear privations, when they know that 
victory will incline to those who show the 
more dogged patience and the more deter- 
mined will. 


DANGER IN TRANSPORTING AMERICAN 
TROOPS 


The danger lies not in the weakening of 
the will of the British Nation by starva- 
tion, but in the difficulties which will be 
thrown in the way of transporting Ameri- 
can troops across the ocean and of keeping 
up a constant supply to them of the gigan- 
tic stores they will need in France, to- 
gether with the American supplies for 
France and ourselves, 

If the Germans occupy a large part-of 
southern Russia, they will find there vast 
hordes of food to add to the harvest which 
has been reaped for them in Rumania. 
The chance of reducing them by means of 
a tight blockade will then be lost. It was 
neglected at the right moment. We may 
have to pay for this neglect very heavily. 
It may considerably prolong the war. 

For then it will be necessary that the 
Allies fight on, if their aims are to be 
realized, until the German armies have 
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supplied to the German army enormous 
quantities of food. The American plan 
of “rationing” them would have been 


been thoroughly defeated. Many have 
believed that the German people would 
make peace themselves, when their empty 
stomachs caused them continuous pain 
and when they saw that their armies could 
not be saved from eventual discomfiture. 
The argument of the people who believed 
this was: “The Germans will continue 
to bear hunger as long as they are con- 
vinced they can win. When they lose 
that conviction, they will realize the use- 
lessness of further fighting. They will see 
that their shortest way to peace is to 
throw over the Hohenzollerns and their 
parasites, the Junkers. They will change 
their form of government and save what 
is left of their armies before a worse 
thing happens unto them.” 


IS GERMANY REALLY HUNGRY? 


This argument assumes that the* Ger- 
mans’ stomachs have begun to be empty, 
that they are enduring hunger in the hope 
of being rewarded for their privations by 
victory very soon. The assumption is 
exaggerated. There has been as yet 
nothing like intense hunger in Germany. 
There has been less food than usual. 
There has been less food than has been 
required for comfort. The quality of the 
food is poor, if we test it by the standard 
of your country and income. But there 
is enough to keep the population alive 
and at work, and it is distributed in such 
a fashion that every one gets a share. 
German organization is so careful that if 
there were only one potato left in Ger- 
many, each man, woman, and child would 
get a seventy millionth part of it. 

What might have happened if the 
blockade of Germany had been rigidly 
enforced from the beginning, we do not 
know. But some of us do know that 
her food shortage has been purposely 
exaggerated by her, to deceive the 
world, and that she has not been at 
any time within measurable distance of 
starvation. 

The embargo, that unused weapon 
which the United States has had the 
good sense to draw from its sheath, might 
have been effective had it been employed 
earlier. The neutrals have undoubtedly 


valuable two years ago. But now, if 
Germany is going to be able to draw upon 
the ample food supplies of southern 
Russia, the fear of such a risk as star- 
vation will vanish. The German people 
will be prepared to carry on the war 
for years. 

The chief industry of Prussia, Mirabeau 
said 130 years ago, is making war. That 
is as true to-day as it was then. We must 
not think of the Prussian autocracy as 
even desiring peace so long as there is 
hope of achieving its aims in the war. 
The principal of these aims is to keep what 
they have got. In Belgium they propose to 
establish, after the war, bases for improved 
U-boats, for an underwater navy with 
which to menace the world, and which 
could operate as easily off New York as 
off the coast of Ireland. From Belgium 
they wish to hold a solid block of territory 
as far as the Persian Gulf. They would 
make of this a militarist terrorist state. 
This is an idea which the world cannot 
tolerate, but it will be difficult to prevent 
its realization. The Prussians are in 
possession of their Mittel-Europa and 
they are prepared apparently to continue 
the war in order to keep it. 

This Prussia can do, if she can maintain 
her armies at a sufficient strength to with- 
stand the assaults of the Allied troops and 
airmen. They need not be as numerous 
as the Allied troops. On defensive posi- 
tions, as I have said already and as the war 
has proved over and over again, a small 
number of men supplied with a large 
number of machine guns can hold out a 
long time against large forces. The only 
way for large forces to capture such posi- 
tions is by the blasting fire of heavy guns, 
the method perfected by Haig. 

The one hope of victory for the Allies 
would then lie in bringing up such over- 
whelming forces, and such a weight of 
guns and aircraft, that resistance would 
be seen to be useless, or, if attempted, 
would be utterly broken. To realize that 
hope the assistance of American troops is 
necessary. 
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Here, then, is the problem: 


Germany in my personal opinion can- 
not be punished for her disturbance of 
the peace of the world and rendered harm- 
less in the future without the assistance 
of American troops. 

Germany will endeavor to prevent those 
troops from crossing the ocean, and from 
being fed and munitioned when they 
have crossed, by attacking transports and 
supply ships with U-boats. 


How can this be prevented? 
HOW TO MEET THE SUBMARINE PROBLEM 


There are, in my personal opinion, at 
least four methods of meeting submarine 
attack which, if they are absolutely em- 
ployed, may make sea-routes fairly safe. 
Many more methods have been suggested. 
Netting the North Sea, | rule out. The 
North Sea is too wide to be netted. Ina 
narrow channel that plan can succeed. 
The North Sea at its narrowest is some 250 
miles. Sending submarines to hunt sub- 
marines is also impracticable as a regular 
policy. British underwater craft have 
destroyed several U-boats, and one small 
British vessel has been sunk by a German 
submarine’s torpedo. 

But in a general way, so long as 
submarines are blind like moles, one 
might as well set one fish to seek an- 
other in Lake Superior. When they 
can see under water, the pace will be 
altered. Bombs dropping from. air- 
planes may save a bit now and then, but 
this is a method useful only in certain 
states of weather and too uncertain at 
present, though it may develop to give 
steady results. Bulkheading, so as to give 
torpedoed ships the chance of keeping 
afloat, could only be introduced easily 
into cargo vessels; it is unlikely that they 
could keep afloat long enough to reach 
port and so save their cargoes. 

_The four modes worth serious discus- 
sion of guarding ships against torpedo 
attack from submerged submarines, are: 


1. To give all ships as high a rate 
of speed as possible, not below fifteen 
knots, and increasing as the submarine 
Speed increases. 
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2. To puzzle the submarine com- 


‘ 


manders by “ camouflage;”’ that is to say, 
by using smokeless coal or oil, by con- 
cealing ships in smoke clouds, by altering 
their appearance, and by adopting other 
devices which make correct aiming diffi- 
cult. 

3. To patrol the seas incessantly, 
employing hundreds of small speedy 
craft, dwarf torpedo boats let us call them, 
carrying guns and small torpedoes to 
make an Atlantic lane of safety, hunting 
and frightening the submarines, destroy- 
ing thenr wherever they can be detected. 

4. Mining the entrances to ports from 
which the U-boats start in such a systema- 
tic fashion as to keep them from time to 
time penned up altogether for short periods 
and to make their issue more risky at all 
times. 


These methods should all be adopted at 
the same time together with such other 
devices as may be invented or suggested, 
in which task the world looks to American 
inventive genius to take a prominent part. 

Speed is the surest safeguard against 
being hit by a torpedo. When the figures 
relating to losses are analyzed, it is seen 
immediately that the sinkings are in in- 
verse ratio to the head of speed devel- 
oped. Very slow vessels are so easy to 
hit that they should not be sent to sea at 
all. Vessels of ten to twelve knot speed 
have about 50 per cent. chance of escaping. 
Fifteen knot boats are almost immune. 
It is rare, indeed, though sometimes by 
ill-luck it does happen, that a ship able to 
steam at a speed greater than fifteen 
knots falls victim to a submarine. 

To build sailing ships or steamers that 
cannot do better than ten to twelve knots 
is to my mind madness. It is looking 
for trouble, and there is plenty about 
already. , 

Some who defend the building of such 
ships suggest that they could secure them- 
selves from harm by smoke screens. 
These may be extremely useful. The 
calculations to be made before a torpedo 
is discharged must be exact if a hit is to be 
registered. The hull of the target must be 
visible. The speed at which it is travel- 
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ing must be ascertained. The direction 
of its course must be noted. Smoke 
screens hide the hull, dissemble the speed, 
and confuse the observer who seeks to 
establish the distance and direction of 
the object of attack. For use by faster 
ships, when they know submarines to 
be about, this form of camouflage is of 
great value. But a slow vessel would 
be obliged to envelop itself in smoke 
for days while it passed through the 
danger zone. That does not seem to be 
a practicable plan. 

The Atlantic Lane for fast ships is, as I 
see it, perfectly feasible. We ought to 
have a patrol service sufficiently numer- 
ous, active, and competent to give warn- 
ing of danger. In the Atlantic this ser- 
vice is well performed already on a small 
scale, but there are not nearly enough 
patrol boats. In the Mediterranean, ship 
captains complain that they are too sel- 
dom kept informed as to the nearness of 
danger. At the meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce which was held 
to awaken business men to a sense of the 
submarine peril, an American skipper 
whose vessel was torpedoed almost within 
sight of land told how he had passed two 
patrol boats shortly before the explosion 
sent his ship to the bottom, and neither 
gave him any information about the sub- 
marine or submarines which were cruising 
near at hand. 

I] say “or submarines”’ because there is 
reason to suppose that the submarines 
usually move about now in fours or sixes. 
One is a scout, one carries supplies, the 
rest are torpedo dischargers. The transfer 
of supplies takes place at night. This 
formation makes their doings more exact 
and systematic than those of a single U- 
boat can be. It should, however, at the 
same time give patrol boats a better 
chance of spotting periscopes. In any 
case it does not make the Atlantic Lane 
any less possible. A sea lane was long 
ago made across the English Channel. 
The Canadians have transported and 
landed all their 400,000 troops without 
losing a single man. I shall not reveal 
how, but they did it. It can be done. 


Zig-zagging is another form of strat- 
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egy that has been proved useful. The 
captain of an Atlantic liner which has good 
speed said the other day that he felt 
confident of being able to dodge submarine 
attack by making his course erratic while 
he was in the danger zone. The only 
thing he was afraid of was a stray mine. 
Quite possibly the enemy may take to 
spreading mines as an alternative, or, in 
addition, to firing torpedoes, when they 
find that it becomes more and more risky 
for them to approach armed ships which 
have good gunners behind their guns. 
This will necessitate more systematic 
mine-sweeping by a larger fleet. The 
United States will need to send out her 
mine-sweepers by the hundred and per- 
haps by the thousand. Her sailors and 
fishermen will, | am convinced, show the 
same quiet daring and the same steadiness 
of nerve that have distinguished the 
British mine-sweeper crews for the last 
three years. 

A very great deal more could be done 
and will be done to make the seas danger- 
ous to the U-boats. In the Mediterran- 
ean not nearly enough effort has been put 
either into the hunting of submarines or 
into sealing their harbors with sunken 
mines. 

If we exert all our energies in the direc- 
tions | have named, the Allies each con- 
tributing as much as lies in their power 
to the attainment of the common desire, 
we shall, | believe, take the sting out of 
the U-boat peril, and then we can look 
forward to a satisfactory settlement of 
the world after the war ] mean 
a settlement which shall give nations, 
great and small, the same security, the 
same right to exist and develop, without 
hindrance or menace, as individuals en- 
joy in democratic countries. 

But energy and more energy, ingenuity, 
and more ingenuity, brains and more 
brains, are needed to save the world from 
falling back into a condition in which war 
will be normal and peace will shine only 
for short intervals between campaigns 
becoming ever more pitiless, more de- 
structive, more fatal to the civilization 
which our ancestors and we ourselves 
have built up. 
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AVIATION IN WAR 


What It Can Achieve—What It Must Be | 


BY 


ANDRE TARDIEU 


(High Commissioner of the French Republic to the United States.] 


HE Aviation Bill has been 
adopted by Congress with an 
extraordinary rapidity, and 
640 million dollars are from 
now on at the disposal of the 

Government to carry out the huge pro- 
gramme conceived by Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin and General Squier with such a 
commendable and clear-sighted boldness. 

As a captain in the ‘‘chasseurs 4 pied”’ 
| had, during two years, an opportunity 
of forming a personal opinion on the part 
It is the ex- 
perience of the soldiers themselves which 
| should like to sum up in order to make 
as widely known as possible in America 
the essential necessity of the supremacy 
in the air. 

What is the use of aviation? Every- 
body is aware of it, at least in general; 
but it is not without utility to be precise 
in the first instance and to characterize 
the missions appertaining to the several 
types of airplanes, namely: commanding 
officers’ planes, artillery planes, infantry 
planes, pursuit planes, bombing planes. 

The part of commanding officers’ 
planes is to enable the commanding 
officer to outmanceuvre the enemy in- 
stead of being outmanceuvred by him. 

In this war, where everybody is hiding 
oneself, where both adversaries do their 
utmost to escape the enemy’s notice 
and blows by means of earthworks, the 
armies are brought to use airplanes in 
the same manner as a man uses his 
eyes. 

If the higher command needs any in- 
formation on what is taking place behind 
the enemy’s lines he applies to the 
aviation corps. 

Thanks to it he will be kept informed 


daily, and often hourly, of the movements 
of trains, which will give at the same time 
the indication of the movements of the 
troops. He will know how the enemy 
utilizes the railroads, the canals, the 
roads at his disposal. If traffic becomes 
more intense in a certain area, if troops 
arrive in large numbers in a railroad 
station, if ammunition trains are more 
numerous than usual, it means that the 
enemy are preparing an attack or that 
they expect to be attacked. 

Informed of these facts, the command- 
ing officer will act accordingly and 
aviation will be responsible for that 
freedom of action. 


ARTILLERY PLANES 


In the same manner as they are the 
general’s eyes, the airplanes are the 
artillerymen’s eyes. Everybody is aware 
of the all important part played by 
artillery in the present war. In defen- 
sive operations it holds in check the artil- 
lery and breaks down the _ infantry’s 
attacks. In offensive operations, it is 
the gun that must prepare the attack 
by destroying obstacles, cutting breaches 
in barbed-wire entanglements, leveling 
trenches, silencing machine guns, and 
preparing the way for infantry. 

But all this is possible only on condi- 
tion that the artillery shall have eyes to 
see. From the bottom of trenches and 
even from the batteries’ positions one does 
not see very much. In any case, one 
does not see far and is unable to direct 
the batteries’ fire, the range of which is 
often five and even ten miles. 

This is more especially the case with 
heavy artillery, firing from a railroad 
track which is often located at a 
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distance of sixteen miles from the objec- 
tive. 

In all those cases land observation is 
not sufficient, often not possible. The 
airplanes become a_ necessity. They 
see almost everything. They determine 
the targets on which fire must be directed. 
They know that behind such or such 
embankment, invisible from anywhere 
except from the skies, there is a battery; 
that in a farm, in appearance completely 
destroyed and abandoned, there is 
a powerful redoubt, packed with machine 
guns, or that such or such wood is 
strongly organized. 

When daylight comes, the airpianes 
direct the fire of our batteries upon those 
different spots. They observe where 
every shot falls. Thanks to them, the 
battery commander will be in a position 
to direct his shots wherever he desires. 
Thanks to them and to the photographs 
brought back by them, the artillerymen 
are able to follow hourly the effects of 
their fire. 

They are the indispensable collabora- 
tors, the ever-essential guide. 


INFANTRY PLANES 


Infantry, when it confines itself to 
occupying an area which is not being 
attacked, likes to see airplanes in 
flight. 

Indeed, it draws from it the conclusion 
that the enemy’s fire will not do great 
harm. When it is attacking, it requires 
actively the presence of air squadrons. 
For one of the greatest difficulties met 
by the high commanders in the conduct 
of operations over the wide front of a 
modern battle is the maintenance of 
the connections. 

Under the violent fire of an attack, 
no means of communication are left. 
The units which are in the firing area are 
more often unable to receive from the 
rear any information whatever. The 
telephone wires are cut; the runners are 
nearly all killed or wounded. Optical 
signals are unreliable. 

All commanding officers are, therefore, 
during an attack, in a dangerous uncer- 
tainty. They know neither where the 





troops are, nor whether they are pro- 
gressing or are meeting with any resis- 
tance. They have no means of ascer- 
taining the spot where to employ the 
reserves, where to direct the effort of 
the artillery. In that case again, they 
will appeal to the aviation. 

The airplanes which have to execute 
what is termed “infantry liaisons” fly 
at a very low altitude, 3,000 feet at the 
most, and their mission consists in follow- 
ing, step by step, the progression of our 
troops in order to supply the commanding 
officer with information on the different 
phases of the battle. 

To that effect, they use either wireless 
or written messages, which they drop 
near the commanding posts as soon as 
they have secured an interesting piece 
of information. 

The part played by aviation in that 
respect is the more recent one and ex- 
tremely useful. It is perhaps the most 
dangerous of all. But whatever be the 
risks the result must be obtained. 


¢ PURSUIT PLANES 


Pursuit planes are indispensable for 
the proper working of all the others. 
Indeed, it is by completely clearing the 
way before them that they enable the 
others to fulfil their mission. 

If one desires to acquire complete 
supremacy over the whole front, it is 
necessary to have a sufficiently large 
number of fighting squadrons, in order 
to sweep the enemy lines constantly 
at all altitudes and over a sufficient depth 
beyond the trench line. 

Experience has shown that a good pilot 
with a good machine, if he is determined 
to fulfil his mission, can, under the present 
conditions, do so in most cases, despite 
the attacks directed against him. 

But in order to generalize that result 
and to prevent the Germans from flying 
in a useful manner it is imperative to 
have a formidable number of fighting 
planes, so as to keep at all times constant 
patrols always in a position to oppose 
three or four machines against every 
German. 

Only a formidable fleet of fighting 
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planes can secure for the Allies that com- 
plete air supremacy. 

Up to now, according to the number of 
chasing planes at our disposal, we have 
only been able to sweep a given area 
during a limited time, by using offensive 
patrols. 

It is toward that formidable strength- 
ening of the chasing squadrons that our 
immediate effort must be directed. 


. 


BOMBING PLANES 


The mission of the bombing planes is 
the last to be considered. In order pro- 
perly to fulfil it, special requirements 
must be met which can be summed up 
as follows: 

Be in position to reach a very high 
altitude in carrying a considerable weight, 
and have the use of powerful squadrons. 

If those conditions are fulfilled, it is 
possible to direct repeated blows at 
important railroad junctions, towns, and 
factories. One thus creates a panic in 
the enemy’s communication lines, and, 
by attacking the chief industries, one 
partially cripples the production of the 
war supplies. 

The recent raid accomplished by eighty 
French airplanes on the Krupp works 
at Essen is a splendid example of a 
bombing operation. 


THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 


Such being the missions appertaining 
to aviation, what is to be done to enable 
it to fulfil them? 

The answer is easy enough: 
is required is 


What 


(1) The superiority in numbers. 
(2) The power. 


The number and the power are in the 
same degree indispensable to all aviation 
missions because, in order to fulfil those 
missions, one always needs the mastery 
of the air. 

Take, for instance, the bombarding 
operations. As long as the air forces of 
the two belligerents balance each other, 
the bombarding operations can be con- 
ducted, but exceptionally and with precau- 
tions which make them very difficult. 


Aviation in War 
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On the day when one of the opponents 
has, only for one month, the superiority 
in number and power, he increases and 
multiplies his blows. 

Now let us consider fighting operations. 
The same causes are productive of the 
same effects, and as the superiority of the 
fighting squadrons over the enemy squad- 
rons is the necessary condition of the 


‘ security of the other machines, one can 


say, generally speaking, that we must aim 
at becoming more numerous and more 
powerful than the adversary. 

| could give innumerable instances 
which would go to prove that truth. I 
remember the hard days of May, 1916, 
before Verdun, when the enemy, who had 
achieved important concentrations, was 
in a position to send with impunity his 
artillery range planes to within a few 
hundred yards of our trenches. I re- 
member an altogether different situation, 
five months later on the Somme, which, in 
its successive phases, emphasizes my 
demonstration in the best possible man- 
ner. During the first month of the battle, 
the Franco-British aviation had the num- 
bers and the power. The result was that, 
on the part of the front where the 
Franco-British attack was being con- 
ducted, the few German machines, which 
were overpowered by ours, were unable 
to regulate the fire of their artillery. 
We were progressing and our losses were 
slight. 

Indeed, while the French batteries, 
which were not protected and hardly 
concealed, were conducting very effica- 
cious destruction fires, the German 
batteries were scattering their projectiles 
according to vague data, which were 
generally incorrect, and were incapable 
of silencing the Allied batteries. 

During the second month, the Germans 
made a great effort, and toward the 
seventh week of the battle a change took 
place in the ratio of the strengths. We 
no longer had the complete mastery of 
the air; our losses increased all at once. 

Therefore, there is no possible doubt. 
The aim? The mastery of the air. The 
means? The number and the power, 
these two qualities being especially in- 
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dispensable to chasing aviation which, 
by reason of its mission, is the essential 
condition of all the others. 


THE PROGRAMME OF CONSTRUCTION 


The American programme is clearly 
defined by the above explanations. 

Mr. Howard E. Coffin and General 
Squier have fully realized it. 


What is necessary for the Allies in‘ 
1918 is not a relative superiority over 


German aviation, it is a crushing su- 
periority. The Allies must possess such 
an aérial fleet that no German machine 
will be able to fly over the lines without 
being immediately attacked and brought 
down; that no observation balloon will 
be able to leave the ground within the 
German lines without being, a few mo- 
ments after, destroyed or compelled to 
come down. 

To achieve that result, to what rules 
must the construction be subjected? 

Here again the answer is derived from 
experience and from the object to be 
attained. 

In order to have numbers, it is im- 
perative to produce in large quantities, 
that is to say to work in series, on stan- 
dard types of machines. 

In order to have power, that is to say 
quality, it is imperative to be in a position 
to turn out rapidly a type superior to 
existent types. 

These two affirmations may seem to 
be contradictory. In fact, it is possible 
to conciliate them. Such conciliation 
seems to me as follows: turn out in large 
quantities—that is in series—types which 
are at the present time, from battlefield 
experience, considered as the best, while, 
at the same time, reserving a production 
margin which allows, in proportion to 
the improvements effected, to start the 
construction of new types more powerful 
than the preceding ones. In that way, 
and only in that way, we will both secure 
and preserve the numbers and the power. 

I will now deal with the question of 
execution. In that respect | can do no 
better than to mention what the Ord- 
nance Department has just done in 
order to supply immediately the Ameri- 
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can Army with powerful field and heavy 
artillery. 

In that respect, as in the case of avia- 
tion, it was necessary to act in such a way 
that American industry be spared the 
wearisome period of trials which always 
mark the first stages of construction. 

To that effect, General Crozier has 
concluded with me an agreement accord- 
ing to which the French Government put 
at the disposal of the United States’ an 
important number of 75 and 155 bat- 
teries, which can, without any delay, 
and provided raw materials and forgings 
be supplied to us, be constructed in our 
plants. 

In a more distant future the American 
Government will be at liberty to take 
advantage of all improvements. But as 
regards the immediate future, they are 
enjoying complete security. 

I believe, although I do not pretend to 


assimilate both questions of artillery: 


and aviation, which are far from being 
identical, that it will be well to work on 
the same principle. 

In the beginning at least start from a 
firm basis. That firm basis consists of 
the types of engines and planes which 
our aviation is now using with such com- 
plete success. 

In the beginning build the best types 
where everything can be found ready to 
build them; in other words, do, in French 
factories, the setting up and finishing up 
of the forgings and castings which you 
now turn out. 

Within a few months you will build 
yourself the complete machine, but for 
the present do not waste any time, and 
in the spring we will have the complete 
mastery of the air. 

The sooner you are organized to do 
everything the better it will be. But 
meanwhile, and until you are organized, 
make use of us as we have given our 
measure, and take advantage of the start 
which three years of war have secured 
us. 

In that way, united and fraternal, the 
two great democracies of the world will 
hasten the defeat of Germany and the 
reign of peace. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT—WHERE OUR 
TROOPS HAVE GONE 


Maps of the Battle-Front From Dunkirk to the Swiss Border, Showing 
Detail in Black and White and Bird’s-eye Views in Colors 


N THE western battle-front to 
() which our men have gone there 
are already the French with 
their colonial troops from North Africa, 
Senegal, and Cochin China; the British— 
English, Scotch, Irish—with troops from 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and the native troops from India; and 
Portuguese and Russians. They stretch 
from the water-logged strip of Belgium 
along the Yser, where the Germans 
recently launched the only attack they 
have made against the British in two 
years, to the Swiss border. From the 
North Sea coast to St. Mihiel, on the 
Meuse, at one place or another fierce 
fighting breaks out from time to time. 
South of St. Mihiel, while there has been 
active and hard fighting at various 
times, there have been no major opera- 
tions since the very early days of the war. 
The most interesting part of the map to 
study, therefore, is the country between 
Verdun and the sea. 

Studying the map, however, can be 
the most illuminating and the most mis- 
leading way of watching the progress 
of the armies on the western front. 

The first object of the armies of our 
Allies, to which our first division has gone, 
is to defeat the Germans opposite them. 
The conditions of warfare on the western 
front make it impossible to accomplish 
this by open manceuvring. It must, 
therefore, be accomplished by the con- 
stant pressure that wears away the Ger- 
man forces. To be brutally frank the 
problem is to kill, wound, and capture 
so many Germans that their army can 
no longer hold off the Allied armies, and 
to do this without a prohibitive loss on 
our side. From the strictly military 
point of view it does not make much dif- 


ference whether the fighting in which 
this is accomplished is ten miles one way 
or the other, providing both places are 
equally favorable to the conduct of the 
campaign. 

Therefore, those who measure the dis- 
tance gained by each advance are making 
their judgment on a false basis. To 
study the map with this in view is a waste 
of time. But those who study the posi- 
tions more carefully can find an almost 
never-ending source of interest in watch- 
ing the efforts of the opposing armies to 
gain such positions as will enable them 
to inflict losses on the enemy with little 
loss to themselves. For example, when 
the French took the ridge marked by 
the Chemin des Dames they secured an 
advantageous position over the Germans 
in the valley of the Ailette River below 
them, and the Germans attacked again 
and again with serious losses in trying 
to get the ridge back again. When the 
British took Messines Ridge it was to 
get the Germans off the hill from which 
they had shelled the British lines in the 
Ypres salient. When the Germans at- 
tacked on the Yser Canal they took ad- 
vantage of a bad British position. It is 
from such a point of view as this that the 
map should be watched. The transpor- 
tation facilities also make an interesting 
study, for such cities as Cambrai and 
Douai are important, not particularly as 
good defensive positions, but as railroad 
centres from which troops in large num- 
bers can be supplied. 

The maps that follow overlap in order 
that military engagements may be fol- 
lowed on a single map. The battle lines 
are left blank on the maps printed in 
black and white, so that the reader may 
keep any data on them that he chooses. 
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Meuse Valley through Namur to Charleroi, and across the Meuse north of Verdun, and showin 




















































































































































































































A map showing the ridges and the valleys over which the French line on the western front runs, showing also the main routes of the German advance at the 
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(The scale of miles and explanation of marks on this map apply also to the five maps following that are printed in black and white.) 


THE BELGIAN SECTOR I 


From the seacoast to the first line of hills. In this region occurred the German attempt to reach 
Calais in 1914, including the fierce struggles of the Belgians and French marines at Dixmude and the 
British at Ypres. In the district south of Armentieres were the British attacks at La Bassée, Festubert, and 
Hulluch in 1915 and where the French drove the Germans off Notre Dame de Lorette and back on to Vimy 
Ridge (which is on the next map). Except in the lower left-hand corner of this map there is no ground 
higher than 100 metres (328 feet). The point “A” on the lower border of this map coincides with “A 
on the upper border of the next following black and white map 
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THE DEFENSE OF THE CHANNEL 
The solid red line shows our Allies’ line as it was in July, 1917. The dotted line in the centre of the 
map shows the British line before the attack on Messines Ridge, and the dotted line south of Lens shows 
the lines before the British capture of Vimy Ridge. In the upper right-hand corner is Zeebrugge, the 
base from which the raids on the English coast have been launched 
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THE GREAT GERMAN RETREAT 
_ The line on July 1, 1916, in dotted red, on July 1, 1917, in solid red. In the Battle of the Somme the 
French pushed the Germans as far as Peronne (which was the scene of heavy fighting in the race for the 
sea in 1914) and the British pushed the Germans off the high land at Fricourt, Combles, and Pozieres. 
I'he coal mines around Lens and the railroad shops at La Fere are valuable military assets 9 
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THE ARTOIS SECTOR II 


The country of the Somme battle (1916) and Hindenburg’s retreat (1917). Almost east and west 
across this map between Arras and St. Quentin runs the ridge on which the Battle of the Somme was fouzht. 
Between Cambrai and St. Quentin the Germans are on high land, but north of Cambrai on the line now held 
by the Germans there is no high land such as Vimy Ridge. The relation of this map to the one on the 
following page can be fixed by the positions of St. Quentin and La Fere 
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THE LAON SECTOR III 
= es - a _ the Aisne the Germans entrenched themselves when they retired from the Marne 
he ch took “ _ to dislodge them failed. Here they stayed until the attack this year, when the 
inte in gs emin des Dames and drove the Germans off the high ground between the Aisne and the 
ioe teas at left one more ridge between the French and the important railroad centre of Laon, 
S also protected on the west by high ground in the forest of St. Gobain 
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ad, where the German guns could interrupt rail traffic to Verdun on 


VERDUN 


The dotted line shows the furthest German advance and the solid line the position on July 1, 1917. 

S it appears now, the Battle of Verdun was an effort not so much to capture a particular place or to force 

French off the hills east of the Meuse but the far more important object of breaking up the French army. 

he Battle of the Somme put an end to the effort, which was begun again this year along the Chemin des 
ames, but without the great initial successes which characterized the attack north of Verdun 
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THE HEIGHTS OF THE MEUSE VI 


The fortified line between the two barrier forts of Verdun and Toul, the scene of the little-known but 


important battle at Fort Troyan at the time of the Battle of the Mafne. 


If the Germans had succeeded 


in that attempt to cross the Meuse, the French armies under Joffre would have been taken in the rear. 
Later, south of Troyan, the Germans pushed in their salient to St. Mihiel, but in spite of this the French 
line along the heights of the Meuse still holds 
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MANHUNTERS OF THE AIR 


The Réle of Various Types of Airplanes in the Air Similar to the Uses of Differ- 
ent Types of Warships on the Sea—Favorite Tricks of the Fliers 
and Their Methods of Attack—Some Thrilling Air 
Battles and How They Were Won 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


HE diagram on this page dis- 
closes, succinctly and pictu- 
resquely, the part which air- 
planes are performing in the 
European War. 

This sketch is ‘not a fanciful draw- 
ing intended to forecast the future; it 
represents the actual formation of the 
British aviation service at the recent 
Battle of Messines. The fact that this 
fourth arm of warfare has attained so 


definite an organization comes as a sur- 
prise to most Americans. To us an air- 
plane is an airplane; yet apparently this 


‘ new contrivance has almost as many types, 


each assigned to its definite duty, as a 
modern warship. Here are battleplanes 
sailing at an elevation of 15,000 or 20,000 
feet, their business being to clear the 
heavens of enemy aircraft and make it 
possible for the other types to perform 
their allotted service; reconnaissance ma- 
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THE FORMATION OF AN AIR FLEET 


This is the formation maintained by the airplanes 
at the Battle of Messines, where the British service 
was so effective that the Germans were driven from 
the air. The air fleet is now as definitely organized 
as the navy, different types of machines being used 
for different kinds of work. A squadron of fighters, 
15,000 or 20,000 feet in the air, advances far over the 
enemies’ lines. These fighters do one thing and one 
thing only: it is their business to keep off all enemy 
planes, so that the other units can perform their 
work. Back of them are the photographers and 


reserves, about 6,000 feet up, who obtain all possible 
information concerning the enemy terrain and send 
it back to the staff. Behind them are the “spot- 
ters,” who direct artillery fire, sending the ranges 
by wireless to the artillerymen, several miles in the 
rear. Finally, still farther back, are the scouts 
and bombers. These fly close to the ground, over 
the enemy trenches, into which they drop bombs 
and also sweep with machine guns. They also 
carry information back to the attacking forces and 
are, as called, the “eyes of the infantry” 


The World’s Work 
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GUYNEMER’S FAVORITE MANCEUVRE 


The favorite method of Guynemer, greatest of the 
French airmen. He pursues his foe, keeping below 
him. As he approaches, he rears up his machine 
and fires. If he does not hit his adversary, he pre- 
vents a collision by looping the loop and attempts to 
get him on the return. As Guynemer is a crack 
shot, he frequently “‘gets’’ his enemy the first time 








chines, which make all possible observa- 
tions of enemy terrain, including photo- 
graphic records, and so serve as the “eyes 
of the staff”; the “spotting machines,” 
which devote all their energies to locating 
enemy positions, and so serve as the “eyes 
of the artillery’; and the bombing planes, 
which sail closely to the earth, destroying 
enemy entrenchments, assailing the en- 
emy infantry-men with machine guns, 
and incidentally performing reconnais- 
sance work for their own battalions which 
are actually engaged in the attack. When 
the war began the airplane was essentially 
the same machine that Wilbur and Orville 
Wright had flown in Europe and the United 
States ten years ago. Three years of prac- 
tical experience have developed it to the 
stage presented by this diagram. The life 
of a military aviator is no longer a happy- 
go-lucky, hit-or-miss career of aérial adven- 
ture; he has his allotted task and his 
aérial tactics, precisely as has the captain 
of a destroyer or a submarine. 

This illustration discloses likewise the 
fact that the issue of aérial warfare de- 





pends upon a single type of aérial war- 
craft. The prescribed line of battle 
formation places, high up in the air, a 
large flotilla of fighting machines. The 
three other types—properly there are 
only two, as the reconnaissance machines 
and the “spotters’’ form virtually one 
group—can accomplish their work only 
so long as the fighters are successful in 
keeping off enemy marauders. The re- 
connaissance and the bombing airplanes 
do not fight except in self-defense. They 
all carry guns, which are used in case the 
enemy fighters break through their own 
protective lines. The reconnaissance ma- 
chines carry two passengers, a pilot and an 
observer, besides wireless and large pho- 
tographic cameras. The bombing ma- 
chines carry two passengers also, and 
large quantities of explosives, perhaps 
as much as two tons. Any one famil- 
iar with airplane construction will im- 
mediately understand why machines 
which are burdened with all this impedi- 
menta cannot fight offensively. The diffi- 
culty with all heavier-than-air planes is 
this one of weight. Increasing this weight 
means a loss of lifting power and speed, 
and necessarily an increase in size, in 
order to give a larger expanse of wing. 
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A GERMAN METHOD OF ATTACK 


An attack with a swift Fokker. A is much faster 
than B, and approaches at a terrific speed. As soon 
as A fires, he has to turn, otherwise there would be 
danger of colliding. If he misses B the first time he 
makes a sharp turn and comes back—sometimes he 
repeats the operation until the enemy plane is 
brought down. Often, however, several trials do 
not result in success 
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Manhunters of the Air 515 


This means that airplanes carrying such 
bulky articles as extra passengers, wire- 
less and photographic apparatus, and 
bombs by the ton will inevitably be large, 
not easily manceuvred in the air, slow and 
lacking in rapid and extensive climbing 
powers. ‘That is, they do not possess the 
qualities which are indispensable to fight- 
ing machines. Left to themselves, they 
become easily the prey of other air craft 
which have the power of speedy attack. 
But these bulkier and clumsier machines 
perform the work which makes air craft 
so serviceable in warfare. That they 
may accomplish this work in reasonable 
security, the protective fighting plane has 
been evolved. This fiery little creature in 
itself renders no service to the fighting 
armies; it brings in no news, except oc- 
casionally, takes no pictures, reports the 
location of no artillery emplacements, and 
drops, no bombs. Its activities merely 
make it possible for the larger machines to 






























































A BRITISH TRICK OF THE AIR 


In this case a German plane (A), which is much 
faster and has greater climbing power than its 
antagonist (B), descends upon it. in a spiral move- 
ment, shooting all the time. A favorite trick of the 
British airman, when caught in this predicament, 
1s to “play dead.” The German plane sails away, 
counting one more dead Englishman to his credit. 
But the latter, after falling several thousand feet, 
rights itself and makes for safety. As these fights 
frequently take place 15,000 or 20,000 feet in the air, 
there is plenty of room for acrobatics of this kind 





ATTACKING FROM BEHIND A CLOUD 


Immelman, a famous German airman now dead, 
liked to hide behind a cloud, while his quarry (B), 
came on, blissfully unconscious of danger. Then 
he would dive down upon the Frenchman, like a 
hawk upon a chicken yard 


perform this work. It speeds up and 
down the lines, attacking enemy planes 
of all types. Its business is merely con- 
stant and aggressive fighting. Its ener- 
gies decide the all-important question of 
modern warfare—the control of the air. 
Its success or failure in making the heav- 
ens exclusively the abiding place of its 
own and its fellow craft is the most im- 
portant element in deciding the fate of 
campaigns. The British won a glorious 
victory at Messines largely because these 
manhunters of the air made it impossible 
for German planes to leave the earth, and 
thus left the British observers and the 
bombers on the larger machines an unob- 
structed heaven in which to wosk. 

We have received many lurid pictures of 
these fighting craft. The average reader 
instinctively forms a picture of a huge air- 
plane, carrying several gunners, training 
more or less heavy artillery upon their 
foes. In reality the fighting plane pre- 
sents an exact contradiction to this imag- 
inative picture. It may properly be 
called the jitney of the air, for its most 
conspicuous characteristic is its small size. 
It measures little more than thirteen feet 
from tip to tip; there are thus certain 
birds, such as the albatross and the eagle, 
which not infrequently have a greater 
spread of wing. It carries only a single 
passenger, who serves both as pilot and 
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The World’s Work 








THE RISKY BUSINESS OF “SPOTTING” 


This illustrates some of the dangerous places into 
which the airmen must go. These barrage fires 
are composed of steady streams of shells. The air- 
men get into the position shown by “running around 
the* ends” like football players. So long as they 
keep out of the streams of shells they are safe. But 
they must locate themselves with nice judgment 


gunner. At various times attempts have 
been made to install two guns, usually a 
Vickers in front and a Lewis on the upper 
plane, within convenient reach of the 
upstanding pilot; and certain German 
fighters still carry this double armament. 
Nearly all the French and English ma- 
chines, however, have abandoned the 
Lewis gun on the roof, and depend en- 
tirely upon the Vickers, which they shoot 
through the propeller, an ingenious elec- 
tric device so timing the shots that they 
pass through the spaces between the 
flying blades. The pilot aims his gun by 
aiming the whole airplane itself. This 
same size and light armament, combined 
with a powerful motor, give the fighting 
machine precisely those qualities which 
are most suited to the part it has to play. 
Being light, it makes an almost incredible 
speed; according to the testimony re- 
cently given by Adjutant Frederick 
Henry Prince, a member of the American 
Lafayette Escadrille, before a Senate 
committee, this light fighting craft goes 
at the rate of 160 miles an hour and lands 
when rushing at 80 or 100 miles an hour. 
It can turn quickly, dive at a moment’s 
notice, and has a lifting capacity that 
sometimes takes it up to a height of 
29,000 feet. It is so made that it can go 
practically anywhere for its enemy and 
perform quickly almost any evolution 
necessary to bring him down, or to beat 
a hasty retreat itself, as the tactical 
elements in the situation may dictate. 
These are the battle machines whose 
fame has reached this side of the ocean; 


and most of the American aviators who 
have distinguished themselves on the 
front have piloted this type of craft. 
When we say that the Allies must secure 
control of the air, we are thinking of these 


battleplanes. An unquestioned superior- 
ity—say three to one—would drive all 
German fighters and their associated air 
craft from the sky and, in all probability, 
secure a speedy land victory for the Allies. 
At the present moment, therefore, the 
little battleplane is the most important 
engine of warfare. 

In manipulating this fighting machine 
both sides have developed different theor- 
ies of warfare. So far as the fourth arm 
is concerned, the Germans have not 
adopted their favorite theory of the offen- 
sive-defensive. All their military writers 
have taught that the best way to defend is 
to attack, and that the army is lost which 
rests content with fighting off its adver- 
sary. The Germans have, so far, not 
applied this doctrine to fighting in the air. 
The airplane, indeed, presents new prob- 
lems of morale which the German mili- 
tary philosophy has not prepared for. 
The German scheme of land fighting 
treats its men not as individuals, but as 
more or less inarticulate units in a huge 
machine. Initiative is notoriously not 
the prime quality of the German soldier. 





























USING A SLOW PLANE AS A DECOY 


Another way in which a German flotilla of fighters 
use clouds and mist as a protection screen. _B is an 
old, slow German plane used as a decoy. A, a fast 
Frenchman, regarding him as an easy prey, gives 
pursuit, unconscious of the trap into which he ts 
being led. At the right moment, however, the 
four German planes emerge from their hiding and 
pounce mercilessly upon him 
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He fights as a mass, shoulder to shoulder, 
under the constant supervision of his 
officer. But he cannot have this super- 
vision in an airplane. This kind of 
fighting is emphatically individual; the 
aviator must do his own thinking, meet 
sudden situations with instantaneous de- 
cisions of his own. The German military 
system does not encourage the develop- 
ment of these qualities, yet they are 
precisely the qualities that distinguish 
the English and the French. Evidently 
Americans possess them, also, for the 
Lafayette Escadrille, composed of Ameri- 
can fliers, ranks second, on the _ basis 
of actual. achievement—the number of 
enemy planes brought down being the 
test—of all the air squadrons in the 
French army. This native lack of Ger- 
man initiative explains the fact that 
practically all the fighting takes place 
over the German lines. The German 
fighting fliers practically never cross over 
to the French lines, but remain over their 
own, waiting for the attack. Germans 
themselves explain this disinclination on 
the grounds of military prudence. Their 
business, they say, is to destroy the 
fighting planes of the Allies, and this 
they can do quite as well over their own 
fields as over the French. 
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ATTACKING AGAINST ODDS 


The German fighters like to have the odds in their 
favor. B, C, and D, German planes, attempt to 
encircle E, their French opponent. All the time A, 
another German, very fast, has kept at a distance, 
and_ his Presence is unknown to E, who is busy 
Manceuvering against his three assailants. Sud- 
denly A rushes against E. If he does not hit him, 
A does not return to the attack 























NAVARRE’S DARE-DEVIL EXPLOIT 


This diagram illustrates a famous exploit of 
Navarre, a French air fighter. As shown in the pre- 
ceding diagram, he suddenly found himself sur- 
rounded by six German planes, who cut off his 
escape in practically every direction. Navarre (A) 
had only one recourse; he suddenly threw up his 
machine and looped the loop. When he came down, 
he found himself in the rear of his enemies, where he 
had them at a disadvantage—he could fire at them, 
but they could not aim at him. He immediately 
brought down two planes (B and C) and got safely 
away himself 


It is their duty to prevent the enemy 
observers from crossing their lines; can 
they not do this as well over German 
territory as over French? Whatever the 
event of the combat, the advantages are 
all on their side. Thus, if the German 
aviator is killed and his machine de- 
stroyed, it falls within their lines, and 
thus does not become the possession of 
the enemy, who would thus learn all its 
secrets. If the German aviator is merely 
beaten and forced to descend, he does not 
become a prisoner with his machine, but 
is saved to the German cause. Or if the 
enemy is defeated, he comes to earth a 
prisoner, and reduces by that much the 
fighting powers of his army. This seems 
sound logic but, as is usual in all German 
tactics, it ignores the moral and spiritual 
side. A policy of waiting to be attacked 
hardly serves to develop that dash 
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AN AERIAL FEAT— 


These diagrams illustrate one of the most remark- 
able air feats of the war—the engagement in which 
Lieut. Col. Rees fought, single-handed, ten German 
planes, bringing down three and putting seven to 
flight. Colonel Rees was quietly patrolling and sud- 
denly found himself facing this German flotilla. He 
selected A as his first antagonist. Instead of com- 
ing directly to the battle, A circled around, the 
Englishman in pursuit. Finally Colonel Rees hit him 
fair and square and A disappeared from the scene 
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and spirit and eagerness for adventure 
which, above all, comprise the efficient 
airman. And that the French and 
British fighting fliers are far more skilful 
and intrepid than the Germans is the 
judgment of practically ail observers. 
The mere fact that the French and British 
airmen do not hesitate to penetrate the 
enemy’s country for fifteen or twenty 
miles probably has had much to do with 
developing this superior prowess. 

These aérial combats have furnished 
the most thrilling incidents of the war. 
A fighting airman rises in the scale of 
fame according to the number of men 
whom he has put down. The Germans 
claim the records for their greatest flyers, 
Immelman and Boelke, who are supposed 
to have not far from sixty planes to their 
credit; but the French protest that the 
Germans count every enemy put to flight 
as one destroyed, while the French army 
insists on having absolute proof before 
they credit their aviators with having 
captured a prize. Immelman and Boelke, 
both of whom have paid the penalty of 
their bravery with their lives, had care- 
fully elaborated methods of attack. Im- 


melman displayed the greatest ingenuity 
in ambushing his foe. 


His favorite prac- 
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tice was to circle around under the pro- 
tection of a cloud and wait, like a spider 
in its web, for the adventurous French- 
man. Once spotting his quarry, the Ger- 
man would lie low, always keeping his 
machine several hundred feet above his 
enemy, who, all this time, would be sailing 
under the cloud, entirely ignorant of the 
impending danger. At the right mo- 
ment, Immelman would tip his machine 
and make a lightning dive, like a hawk 
descending upon its prey. A hail of bul- 
lets would first inform the Frenchman that 
he had been covered, and a few seconds 
would usually determine the issue. If he 
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BY A BRITISH AVIATOR— 


The Englishman then started for B, and soon put 
him out of the fight. Meanwhile two German 
planes, C and D, started apparently to the rescue of 
B; when he dropped, however, they continued on 
their flight to safety 
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failed to hit his enemy, Immelman never 
returned for a second attempt. Going 
at an incline of eighty or ninety degrees, 
such a failure would necessarily leave him 
under his adversary and thus make him 
an excellent target. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was a matter of prudence 
to vanish from the field in the shortest 
possible time. 

Immelman frequently varied this pro- 
ceeding by the use of decoy airplanes. 
An old-fashioned plane, slow and cum- 
bersome, would suddenly appear within 
the range of a much faster flying French- 
man. The latter, of course, would give 
pursuit and rapidly gain upon his prey. 
All this time the decoy would lead him 
in toward the spot where Immelman 
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would be quietly resting under the pro- 
tection of a cloud or the haze. Then, at 
the proper moment the German would 
dive at the enemy and repeat his favorite 
manoeuvre. Sometimes, in order to make 
the capture absolutely sure, several Ger- 
man aviators will huddle under the pro- 
tection of the clouds and pounce en 
masse upon the unsuspecting Frenchman. 
Another favorite German manceuvre is to 
approach the enemy by a spiral. If the 


Teutonic aviator finds himself above his 
foe and is conscious of a superiority in his 
own machine, he does not take all the risk 
of making a sudden dive. 


Instead he 

















THAT EARNED FOR HIM— 


The Englishman now engaged E. He did not 
“get” him, but E, in company with three others, 
F, G, and H, also discreetly fled home 


descends more slowly by a spiral, forming 
a sort of inverted cone with the English- 
man or Frenchman at the apex. All the 
time that he is descending his machine 
gun is popping away at the unfortunate 
airman below, who cannot return the fire, 
as it is impossible to point the gun up- 
ward. Under these distressing circum- 
stances the best manceuvre, which both 
French and English aviators have used 
with much success, is to emulate B’rer 
Possum and “play dead.” This is a 
trick, of course, which can be performed 
only when the machine is high enough in 
the air to give plenty of room for man- 
ceuvering. Under these conditions, the 
airplane suddenly collapses and starts on 
its aimless journey to the earth, while the 
German, believing that he has killed his 
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enemy, passes victoriously on. Before 
the Englishman reaches terra firma, how- 
ever, he comes to life again, rights his 
plane, and escapes to safety. It is only 
when the Allied aviator’s machine is 
inferior in speed and climbing power to 
his enemy’s that he depends upon per- 
formances of this kind. If he cannot 
climb as fast,or faster, than the other man, 
he cannot get into the air and fight him, 
and thus can save his skin only by his wits. 
The chief aim of all air tactics is to get 
above your enemy. When two enemy 
planes approach, each instinctively starts 
to rise, and for several minutes the duel 
quietly takes the form of the machines 
alternately gaining this advantage of 
elevation. The Germans have attempted 
to rig their guns so that they could shoot 
at any adversary above them, but such 
experiments have had little success. As 
already said, the French have found the 
Lewis machine gun on the upper plane 
not particularly serviceable. 

On the whole, the Germans do not like 
to fight singly. Though the ethics of the 
air demand that the airman give battle, or 
succeed, when the fighting conditions are 
unfavorable, in evading his foe, German 
aviators have been known to surrender at 
discretion. One of the strangest sights 
presented by this war is that of the Ger- 
man air fighter, caught at a disadvantage, 
suddenly putting up his arms with the 
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—THE VICTORIA CROSS 
This left only two Germans in the field. Colonel 
Rees put down I, while the last one, K, made for 
safety. For this great exploit Colonel Rees received 
the Victoria Cross 
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usual Kamerad! and then being ludi- 
crously driven as a prisoner into the 
French lines. In all fairness it must be 
said that this does not happen frequently, 
for the German aviator, though he is com- 
monly less resourceful and skilful than 
the French, is not lacking in courage. 
But he still prefers, even in the air, some- 
thing akin to that close formation to 
which he is accustomed on land. This is 
the reason that he usually flies in squad- 
rons. One of Boel- 
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saries and where their guns could not 
reach him. The net result of a minute 
or two of rapid work was that two of the 
German machines went crashing to the 
earth, taking along with them a couple of 
dead Germans. 

Perhaps the fighter who has made 
the greatest reputation is Guynemer, 
the young Frenchman. He has brought 
down to date forty-five Germans, all at- 
tested according to the strict French rules. 

There are German 





ke’s favorite ma- 
noeuvres was to 
take three or four 
planes out with him 
and push them well 
ahead into the field. 
Not infrequently he 
succeeded in keep- 
ing himself invisible 
to his foe, for, even 
in clear weather, 
one airplane some- 
times cannot see 
another. The three 
associated fliers 








fliers who claim 
larger bags than 
this, but the Ger- 
man method of 
counting every en- 
emy put to flight as 
a dead man renders 
their statistics val- 





ueless. Guynemer 
has had a romantic 
career. In Febru- 


ary of 1915 he had 
never flown an air- 
plane. Hewas only 
twenty years old. 








would approach the 
solitary Frenchman 
and encircle him. 
Naturally, the lat- 
ter would momen- 
tarily expect an at- 
tack from these 
hostile planes and would devote all his 
energies to devising ways of meeting it. 
But suddenly Boelke would sweep down 
out of the void, delivering a_ hot 
machine fire. Navarre, an especially in- 
trepid Frenchman, became immortal 
among airmen for his cleverness in turn- 
ing the tables on an exciting occasion 
of this kind. He suddenly found him- 
self surrounded by a flock of five or 
six German machines, which cut off his 
escape on every side. In desperation, 
Navarre threw up his machine and looped 
the loop. Probably, when the inspiration 
seized him, the Frenchman had intended 
only to escape; when he descended, how- 
ever, he found himself in the rear of the 
German flotilla. He was thus in a 
position where he could fire on his adver- 


an enemy below. 


AN INGENIOUS GERMAN DEVICE 


This illustrates a German device for shooting at 
The gun, which turns on a re- 
volving turret, can also be pointed through a chim- 
ney and sweep the nether sky. Ordinarily fighting 
planes are single-seaters, with a Vickers gun on 
Allied machines that shoots through the propeller 


tall, slim, with such 
a delicate constitu- 
tion that his friends 
feared that he 
might have lung 
trouble. He never 
had entered much 
into sports, and, just as the war broke 
out, was preparing for entrance ex- 
aminations to the Polytechnic School. 
During his training, along with many 
others, he showed neither aptitude nor 
skill. He was remembered as a fair 
scholar, one whose term of apprenticeship 
was of average length—about two months. 
At that time he had great confidence in 
himself, extraordinary audacity, and a 
keen desire to end his training and get to 
the front. He was not particularly 
adroit, though not awkward. After this 
first training in France on Blériot, Cau- 
dron, and Morane machines, Guynemer 
practised particularly on the Morane 
Parasol, a two-seater machine with Rhone 
80 h. p. motor which he had chosen in 
order to leave for the front. Fighting 
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was being done with two-seater machines 
at the beginning of 1915, with the excep- 
tion of Garros, who piloted a single-seater 
monoplane. Although the Morane Para- 
sol is a little delicate to handle and is 
reserved for the best pilots, Guynemer 
quickly mastered it. After six weeks’ 
training, during which he displayed great 
eagerness for work, he was sent to Squad- 
ron N. 3, near Soissons. He was then a 
corporal. That wasin May, 1915;his train- 
ing had lasted three and a half months. 

Squadron N. 3 had charge of recon- 
naissance within the enemy lines, and of 
fighting planes encountered there. Dur- 
ing the first days Corporal Guynemer 
showed an extraordinary tenacity in at- 
tacking enemy machines. Less than a 
month after his arrival he brought down 
his first enemy. His naturally great con- 
fidence was increased by this first success, 
and he left reconnaissance to his comrades 
and specialized in the pursuit of enemy 
machines. With his two-seater Morane 
Parasol he again brought down two 
enemy planes but abandoned the machine 
of his début at the appearance of the 
Nieuport, then of the S. P. A. D., both 
monoplanes, armed with a fixed machine 
gun. It is with a S. P. A. D. Hispano 
motor, armed with a Vickers machine gun, 
firing through the propeller, that Guyne- 
mer has achieved most of his famous suc- 
cesses. Having become a skilful pilot, 
Guynemer always tries to place himself 
in the following position: he approaches as 
near to the enemy plane as possible, never 
following in a straight course, and without 
firing. In the last part of this approach 
he tries to keep below and behind his 
adversary. When he comes almost up to 
him he brings his machine up suddenly, 
like a horse standing on its hind legs, and 
opens fire. As he is an excellent shot he 
generally disables his adversary at the 
first round, and in case the enemy is not 
driven down in the opening seconds he 
tries to break the fight by some acrobatic 
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manoeuvre such as looping the loop. 
Guynemer attributes most of his success 
to this manoeuvre. He agrees with his 
comrades that it is impossible to send 
down enemy machines by employing the 
same tactics, and that the first quality 
for a fighting pilot is to play the acrabat— 
to approach the enemy by such sudden 
evolutions that he cannot see you, so as to 
break combat instantaneousiy if you are 
in an unfavorable position. 

Perhaps the most startling episode 
of the war is that performed by .Major 
(now Lieutenant Colonel) Rees, of the 
Royal Flying Corps, who, when patrolling 
his lines, suddenly found himself in a 
nest of ten German airplanes. The Ger- 
mans much prefer to fly in squadrons, and 
take particular joy in overwhelming an 
enemy by sheer force of numbers. It is 
the old German land tactics once more 
applied to the air. In this case, they 
certainly had their enemy at a disadvan- 
tage—ten to one! The diagrams on 
pages 518 and 519 show in detail what 
took place. The net result was that 
seven German planes “went home,” and 
that three were downed by the intrepid 
Englishman, who received the Victoria 
Cross for his exploit. Why so many 
Germans fled, instead of giving battle to 
their solitary antagonist, is the aspect 
that puzzles most observers. We must 
remember that these contests last only a 
few minutes, that the machines are going 
at an incredible speed, that the fighters do 
not always clearly see what is going on, 
and arethemselves sometimes unable to re- 
call all the details. Whether the Germans 
magnified their solitary antagonist into a 
dozen, whether they were appalled at the 
celerity with which he brought down 
three of their fellows and were seized 
with panic, is not clear. But the out- 
come of the mélée was as stated. Colonel 
Rees is now in this country, codperating 
with our Government in the development 
of our air fleet. 














TEACHING AMERICAN BOYS TO FLY 


The Aviation Camps Springing Up All Over the Country, At Which We Are 


Training the Army of Airmen Who Are Going to France—Nine- 
teen Years An Ideal Age of an Aviator—How the 
Conditions of the Battlefield Are Imitated 


BY 


BURTON J. 


N VIEW of all the talk of dilatori- 

ness in war preparations, it is re- 

freshing to record one branch of 

military service in which progress 

is certainly being made. The 
weary American who has spent an after- 
noon in the Senate gallery listening to a 
debate on the food bill should visit 
the great aviation field at Dayton, Ohio. 
These two experiences present the Amer- 
ican war spirit at its‘ worst and at its 
best. The Senate began the considera- 
tion of the food bill about June ist, and 
on the first of August the discussion was 
still drooling on. On June Ist the twenty- 
five hundred acres that comprise the pres- 
ent Dayton aviation field were still a 
peaceful agricultural community. About 
fifteen farmers had thiriftily planted 
the territory with corn, wheat, potatoes, 
and other crops. Cows were browsing 
in the meadows, and geese and chickens 
and pigs were fattening themselves for 
the fall market. Several large patches 
of woodland dotted the landscape, sev- 
eral hills picturesquely obstructed the 
view and an interurban trolley line bi- 
sected the whole area. A detail of army 
engineers and constructors tackled this 
situation about June 1st—almost iden- 
tically the same date, let me repeat, that 
the Senate proceeded to focus its ora- 
torical powers upon the food bill. 

In six weeks these prosaic construc- 
tors had produced an astounding trans- 
formation. These men in themselves 
represented that fine spirit of codpera- 
tion and unselfishness which American 
business and professional leaders have 
shown in the present crisis. All of them 
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wear upon their khaki collars the letter 
“R.” after “U. S.”—signifying that they 
belong to that “Reserve” of Americans 
who have been suddenly called from 
peaceful pursuits to assist their country 
in war. Practically all were men who 
had been leaders in their different fields. 
Captain C. G. Edgar, a large business 
man and banker of Chicago, Albert Kahn, 
an architect especially experienced in 
building large manufacturing structures, 
Mr. Warring, an engineer who was an asso- 
ciate of Goethals at Panama and the en- 
gineer in charge of the Cape Cod Canal— 
such is the type of volunteers enlisted in 
this new enterprise. Having no “consti- 
tuents”’ to serve and no henchmen to 
placate and having no interest in the 
work except the desire to perform a use- 
ful task quickly and efficiently, it is not 
surprising that these men have given us 
an illustration of American efficiency 
at its best. In six weeks’ time they 
transformed this farming territory into 
what is certainly the largest flying school 
in the world and probably the best. 

The farmers, with their twenty or thirty 
houses and barns, vanished almost over 
night. Their crops, so far as they were 
ripe for garnering, were taken in, and, in 
any event, were removed. Geese, pigs, 
chickens, cattle, and other live stock 
were rapidly dispersed under the auction- 
eer’s hammer. Large patches of wood 
were cut down, the stumps burned and 
uprooted and the small hills were leveled. 
Thé bisecting trolley line was connected 
with a railroad which ran some distance 
away and was thus converted into a me- 


_ dium for transporting supplies. More than 
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a thousand teams, supported by road roll- 
ers and other modern mechanisms, spent 
several weeks smoothing out the twenty- 
five hundred acres—or nearly four square 
miles—and converting the whole section 
into a beautiful expanse as smooth and 
level as a billiard table. Not far from 
two thousand workmen, carpenters, 
bricklayers, concrete workers, plumbers, 
gas fitters, electricians, and what not 
erected nearly two miles of hangars and 
all the other buildings needed for the 
complete equipment of an aviation field. 
Before the six weeks had passed, all these 
buildings stood there, with their white 
sides and red roofs glistening in the sun, 
several hundred men had been installed 
in the barracks and greenhorn aviators 
had been started on their first flights. 
Captain Warring, the man in charge of 
this construction, had spent nearly 
$1,000,000 of Government money, had 
imported large gangs of Negro laborers 
from the South, had settled strikes that 
seemed likely to imperil the work, had 
broken through miles of red tape and had 
incidentally shown how America, when 
really put to the test, can prepare for war. 

Yet it is not until | tell in detail what 
this camp consists of that one really 
understands the proportions of the 
achievement. 


THE CAMP THAT GREW IN SIX WEEKS 


The whole place has an atmosphere 
of permanence which in itself suggests 
that our participation in this war is not 
merely a delightful summer vacation. 
Clearly the men who planned this avia- 
tion field had in mind its possible use for 
several years. The construction is not 
flimsy, the sewerage system is the kind 
we find in the well regulated city and the 
electric light and telephone wires have 
been placed underground as in the most 
up-to-date community. The _ officers’ 
quarters are really city flats, with the 
conventional dining room, sitting room, 
bed rooms, kitchen, and bath; places 
Where the officers can install their fam- 
ilies in the utmost comfort. In the cen- 
tre of the square containing these quar- 
ters are the officers’ club and a farm- 
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house which has been reconstructed for 


the Commandant. Near by is a com- 
plete three-pavilioned hospital, with 
wards, private rooms, operating rooms, 
nurses’ quarters, dining rooms, kitchens 
—the whole, with its white panelled 
sides, its polished floors, its wide, closely 
screened windows all suggesting that 
perfect cleanliness and sanitation which 
have so kept down the death rate in this 
war. Next come the cadet barracks, 
“cadet” being the term used to designate 
the flying student, as distinguished from 
the enlisted man. Shower baths and the 
most modern sanitary plumbing are 
likewise parts of his daily life. But the 
cadet’s existence is not only flying; how- 
ever complete his education may be— 
and this branch of the service necessarily 
contains more highly educated men than 
any other—he finds, on entering the 
aviation corps, that his school days 
have begun again. The _ schoolhouse 
which Captain Warring has built is as 
complete as anything in the land. It has 
lecture rooms, large and small, whose 
blackboards, scientific apparatus and 
chairs with little writing shelves recall 
memories of college days. Here the 
students, between their turns in the air, 
will study such cognate subjects as the 
theory of flight, astronomy, photography 
—special dark rooms have been installed 
for this purpose—air currents, wireless, 
machine guns, and French—a curious 
conglomeration of the abstract and the 
utilitarian which in itself suggests the 
completely rounded man who alone has 
any value in the air service. The same 
section of the field contains an adminis- 
tration building, with its telephone ex- 
change and its clicking typewriters, a 
quartermaster’s building, a building for 
aéro supplies, a water tower and the in- 
evitable guardhouse. 

Here are nearly two acres of machine 
shops, buildings for repairing motors, 
blacksmiths’ shops, and garages. A 
block away are two huge squares of bar- 
racks for enlisted men—men who do not 
fly, except in particular cases, but who 
are selected from ex-machinists, chauf- 
feurs, automobile workmen and others 
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who have the possibility of developing 
into mechanicians, ready to cure instan- 
taneously all the illnesses of motors. 
A post exchange which dispenses the soft 
drinks now enforcedly popular in the 
service and the chewing gum which is 
becoming a universal munition of war 
stands close at hand. Here is also a 
Y.M.C.A. with its billiard room, checker 
and domino tables and library. The 
same day the present writer spent at 
this Dayton field a travelling commis- 
sioner of the Y. M. C. A. visited this 
headquarters and departed much pleased 


with the preparations made to safeguard. 


the enlisted man’s happiness and morals. 
All these administration buildings stand 
upon elevated ground. Below them, at 
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buildings described above constitute what 
is known as an aviation field “unit.” 
The Wilbur Wright field differs from 
other stations already constructed, or 
planned, only in that it comprises two 
units—is twice as large, that is, as the 
rest. All the fields, wherever located, 
are precisely the same. And Captain 
Edgar’s department is now hard at work 
building such stations in all parts of the 
country. Already such fields are in 
operation at Mt. Clemens, Mich., at 
Rantoul, Ill., and at Belleville, Ill. 
Under the old appropriation bill, the 
Army Air Service has already under con- 
struction and largely finished twenty- 
one of these fields. Each one, when 
completely running, can turn out at 
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0 Reading from left to right, these are the insignia of 
rank worn by Enlisted Men, Enlisted Aviators, and 
Aviation Mechanics respectively 


the edge of the plain, half natural, 
half the product of plows and steam 
shovels and road rollers, stand a sentinel- 
like row of white and red _ hangars. 
There are twenty-four in all, and each 
has accommodations for six planes. 
These new planes, with their shining 
wings, stamped with the huge encircled 
star which the airplane must carry 
as its distinguishing banner, precisely as a 
ship carries a flag, suggest all the effi- 
ciency and éclat which we associate 
with this, the most romantic and brilliant 
of all the military services. 

The satisfaction one gets from viewing 
these 103 buildings is accentuated when 
we realize that they are only a sample. 
The Government is now building avia- 
tion fields in the same scientific and com- 
prehensive way that it is constructing 
large artillery, submarines, and de- 
stroyers. Standardization, the watch- 


word of the hour, now regulates the pro- 
duction of these flying schools. 


The 


least fifty aviators a month. Their 
combined capacity is, therefore, about 
1,000 completely instructed aviators a 
month or 12,000 a year. In all probabil- 
ity we shall have to do better than this. 
It is not unlikely that, within a year, 
we shall have a hundred flying schools, 
which can graduate 5,000 aviators a 
month, or 60,000 a year. Fortunately 
there are abundant locations in the United 
States for such, fields, and there is every 
determination at Washington to exert 
all our resources to assure the Allies 
command of the air. 


THE UNITS GONE TO FRANCE 


But we shall not limit our activities 
to the United States. Already a com- 
plete flying school unit has been trans- 
ported to France and erected there. 


This shipment contained an exact dupli- | 
It con- | 


cate of the fields in this country. 
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Teaching American Boys to Fly 


phone and electric light systems, steam 
heating plant, blacksmith’s and ma- 
chine shops—every minute detail pre- 
cisely as it stands now at Dayton. Our 
Government, following the policy that 
nothing which we do shall in any way 
encroach on the resources of France, has 
even sent the workmen to erect this sta- 
tion, and the hammers,saws and other tools 
with which they are to work. The only 
thing which we have not supplied is the 
ground upon which the buildings stand. 
This aviation unit is merely the pioneer, 
for there are many others to follow. The 
fliers’ final training takes place neces- 
sarily in France, and we must have ex- 
tensive resources there to supply the 
large stream of men who will soon issue 
from our American flying fields. 

But before the student begins work on 
such stations as that at Dayton, he has 
to do a large amount of preliminary study 
elsewhere. These aviation fields teach 
the practical act of flying; for the theor- 
etical side the student spends eight weeks 
at one of the ground schools maintained 
by several American universities. This ser- 
vice illustrates once more the indispens- 
able work which our colleges and universi- 
ties are doing in preparing the nation for 
war. This.is.a struggle in which science 
plays a larger part than in any other in 
history, and the United States is now 
realizing, in particularly practical fash- 
ion, upon the splendid educational plants 
which the nation has been building up in 
the last hundred years. And the col- 
leges are furnishing not only the pre- 
liminary instruction of our flying force, 
but to a large extent the men themselves. 
It is not true, as is apparently widely be- 
lieved, that the Government demands 
that its candidates for aviation shall have 
a college education or “its equivalent.” 
In the beginning this training was re-% 
garded as essential. In the beginning, 
too, probably nearly all the prospective 
fliers had passed through the under- 
graduate course. One reason why the 
War Department has ceased inquiring 
too closely on this point is that one of the 
main essentials in the flying squad is 
extreme youth, and that even younger 
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men than the freshly made bachelors 
of arts are desired. Nineteen is an age 
that seems particularly suitable to this 
service and not many boys of nineteen 
have passed their college course. 

The successful candidates are im- 
mediately entered in one of the ground 
schools where they spend eight weeks 
learning all that the text books can teach 
them about aéronautics. The particular 
school which | visited was that located 
at the Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus. This large and high-class educa- 
tional institution has all the equipment, 
in the way of mechanical and electrical 
apparatus, needed in teaching flying, as 
well as an instructing force especially 
trained in science. I found here the 
professors spending a sweltering summer 
working hard upon the minds of about 
two hundred and thirty khaki-clad young 
men. Their consolation, in addition to 
rendering their country a service, was in 
the eagerness and responsiveness of their 
pupils. It is a college in which the ordin- 
ary vexations of class room work are un- 
known. The “rah! rah!’’ boy has here 
finally settled down into the serious busi- 
ness of education. For once, in a college 
class room, “cuts” are not tolerated, 
and the professor who extends the lec- 
ture for three or four minutes is not 
brought to time with the monitory foot 
scraping. The students sit at their 
table-chairs, stiff as ramrods, quietly 
recording in their neatly kept note books 
every word of professorial wisdom. 

The point is that “flunking”’ has ter- 
rors now that it never had before. Occa- 
sionally a student falls down, and the 
penalty is sure and swift—he. is dropped 
from the class, and his career as an avi- 
ator is at anend. The student, who, in 
the ordinary college days, did not worry 
about “letters sent home”’ suspension or 
the failure to receive his degree, has a 
wholesome dread of being found un- 
worthy of serving his country. Hence 
this atmosphere of rapt interest in such 
abstruse questions as velocity, the lifting 
power of the wind and the mysterious 
and contradictory movements of the 
air. 
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The average college boy would groan at 
the prospect of having this extensive 
curriculum rammed down his throat 
in the short space of eight weeks. Only 
a visit to one of these schools gives a 
faint idea of the large amount of in- 
formation which will be found useful 
in piloting an airplane six thousand feet 
up in the sky. The professor of astron- 
omy can give the prospective airman a 
thousand useful tips. He takes the can- 
didate so far afield from the present war 
as the North Star, the Pleiades and the 
constellation Orion. Why is a knowl- 
edge of the stars and the constellations 
valuable to the aviator? When one 
thinks of it, hardly any information 
could serve a more practical purpose. 
One of these young men’s forthcoming 
duties in France will be night flying, es- 
pecially when on bomb dropping excur- 
sions over the German lines. Then his 
knowledge of the stars will lead him safely 
back from Germany to his own lines. 
The same professor gives many equally 
pertinent lectures on the behavior of the 
upper air, which, at times, is very pe~ 
culiar. He places at either end of a long 
table two air blowers, one elevated some- 
what higher than the other. Then, in 
the middle of the table, he places two 
American flags, one likewise flying higher 
than its companion. When the experi- 
mental winds are let loose, the students 
perceive how two flags, placed side by 
side, one slightly higher than the other, 
can blow in opposite directions. What 
shall the aviator do when he suddenly 
drops from one of these air currents into 
the other? Practical airmen will tell 
you this kind of a contretemps happens 
quite frequently. In this same room the 
students also learn the theory of flight, 
illustrated by a unique apparatus bear- 
ing certain resemblances to a miniature 
plane, and also receive essential instruc- 
tion in photography, the compass and 
meteorology. 


STUDYING THE MACHINE GUN 


In another room a professor is lecturing 
on the construction of the airplane. He 


has a complete skeleton of its wooden 
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parts, which he names and describes in de- 
tail, the students meanwhile entering 
all his information in their note books. 
Another group in the machine shop is 
working over that most important and 
most. baffling part of the airplane, the 
motor. Though every air squadron has 
its mechanicians, who ordinarily keep the 
machines in condition, it is quite neces- 
sary that the airmen understand them 
also, in case of emergencies. The young 
men, therefore, spend days taking mo- 
tors apart and putting them together. 
They are similarly undergoing a complete 
education in the machine gun. Besides 
shooting this, in a range provided for the 
purpose, they also take it to pieces and 
put it together. They are taught to 
meet all possible contingencies. All 
sorts of accidents, jamming and other, 
happen with machine guns; what is the 
airman to do, when he is perhaps 10,000 
feet in the air, dependent entirely upon 
his own resources? The instructor at- 
tempts to foresee all these crises. He 
hands the Lewis gun to the student, who 
attempts to fire; it does not go off. It 
is the student’s problem to find the cause 
in the shortest possible space of time and 
to remedy it. The lightning rapidity 
with which these young men, after a little 
training, strip the gun, locate and amend 
the difficulty, argues well for speedy ac- 
tion in the air. 


LEARNING TO “SPOT’’ BURSTING SHELLS 


Every student learns wireless; no one 
can gain his commission without passing 
a rigid examination in this indispensable 
art. Probably the most interesting work 
is that performed in the miniature range. 
This gives the student that preliminary 
instruction in artillery spotting which is 
perhaps the most useful service rendered 
‘by the airplane. On a huge table in one 
of the science halls is an immense picture 
map of a section of Belgium. It shows 
the city of Ypres and all the surrounding 
country, including every farmhouse, barn, 
country road, open field, river and pond. 
In a gallery, about ten feet above this 
map, sit several of our future aviators. 
They are supposed to be in airplanes, 
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Teaching American Boys to Fly 


six thousand feet in the air. The scale 
of the map is so graduated that, as they 
gaze down upon it, the terrain appears 
precisely as it would look were these men 
actually flying in the air at that height. 
Their business is to locate exploding 
shells and wireless back to their own bat- 
teries the accuracies or inaccuracies of 
the aim. And shells are actually ex- 
ploding all the time on this miniature 
sketch of Belgian territory below them; 
not real shells, perhaps, but representa- 
tions that convey a complete illusion. 
Under the map, which is of paper and 
therefore transparent to light, are lo- 
cated hundreds of little electric light 
bulbs. The professor, by touching the 
appropriate button, can light his selected 
bulb, the little 
flash appearing 
on the map giving 
a complete rep- 
resentation of an 
exploding shell. The apprentice airman 
in the gallery selects the German bat- 
tery which his own men are attempt- 
ing to destroy. The professor touches 
off his imitation shells in close proximity 
to this battery—these are supposed to 
represent American attempts to reach the 
mark. As soon as each shell explodes, a 
tapping is heard up in the little gallery; 
the student is wirelessing to his friends, 
telling them how far they have come 
from hitting the object. The wireless 
message may take such cryptic form as 
telling the American battery that it is 
“ten o’clock and three hundred yards.” 
This may puzzle most people, but it 
locates precisely the spot where the shell 
has fallen. For purposes of signalling 
the German battery is taken as the centre 
of a clock, with twelve o’clock pointed 
perhaps due north. When the airman 
signals “ten o’clock” this means that the 
shell has exploded on an imaginary line 
which would represent the clock pointer 
In this direction. The “three hundred 





On the left are the insignia of Military Aviator and on 
the right those of the Junior Military Aviator 
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yards” gives the distance between the 
exploding shell and the German battery. 
The business of the student is to locate 
these exploding shells almost instantane- 
ously. Unless he gains great proficiency 
in a short time, he has no future in the 
American air service. In no department 
of the service can mistakes become so 
costly and cause the loss of so many lives. 
The fate of battles may easily depend 
upon the reliability of the information 
wirelessed back by these aérial scouts. 
Clearly this is no business for a boy who 
does not have sharp eyes, a perceiving 
brain, a quick wit and absolutely bound- 
less courage. The young men at the 
Ohio State University, perched in their 
little cages above this map of Belgium, 
can exercise all 
their gifts of ob- 
servation and all 
the quick mental 
reactions _neces- 
sary to fulfill their duty, but they cannot, 
after all, reproduce all the atmosphere 
of the aérial battlefield. In the calm of 
this university hall he works in peace, 
while, when in action, he will be threat- 
ened with attack by German airmen, 
constantly seeking to interrupt his little 
game. The school experience can train 
the future airman’s skill, but it cannot 
train his nerves. The rapidity with 
which the students are learning this art, 
however, and the eagerness which they 
manifest in the entrancing game, promises 
well for their actual work in the field. 
Eight weeks they spend in the ground 
school. Those who survive this experi- 
ence are passed on to the flying field, 
such as that at Dayton. Here they 
continue their school work and also learn 
the real work of flying a plane and after 
eight weeks here they are transported 
silently to an American port and shipped 
to France. Here an American aviation 
school receives them, and thence they 
advance, by slow stages, to the front. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 


Where the Money for the Relief of Belgium Came From and How it was 


Obtained—The British and French Government Subventions—T he Char- 
ity of America and Great Britain—Shipping the Food Over the 
Mine-Strewn and Submarine-Ridden Seas—Transshipment at _ 
Rotterdam—Through the Canals into Belgium and North 
France—The Official Story of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium 


BY 


VERNON KELLOGG 


(Of the Commission): 


EFORE the food could be im- 
ported into Belgium and pro- 
tected and distributed, it had 
to be found, bought, and 
transported from points all 

over the world; and before it could be 
bought and transported, money had to be 
found to buy and ship it. Our attempt in 
this paper is to give a glimpse—it can 
hardly be more than that—of the extent 
of this task and how the Commission ac- 
complished it; a task which has so far in- 
volved the purchase of and payment for 
more than 300 million dollars’ worth of 
food, and the transportation and handling 
of the more than two and a half million 
tons of foodstuffs that were bought with 
this great sum. 

The public appeals made in October, 
1914, by Mr. Hoover, on behalf the 
newly organized American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, and by Minister 
Whitlock through the President, resulted 
in the swift organization of relief com- 
mittees all over America. But food had 
to be bought immediately, and so at the 
same time Mr. Hoover begged the 
British Government for a subvention that 
would enable the Commission to begin 
work at once on a sound financial basis. 
The sum of 100,000 pounds sterling [ap- 
proximately $500,000] was granted, and, 
with this actual money in hand and ex- 
cellent prospects for a large inflow from 


‘the charity of the world, the Commission 


was able to begin making purchases and 
contracts on the large scale necessary to 
meet the Belgian cry. 

Thus, from the very beginning, the 
Commission has relied on government 
subventions as well as world charity. for 
the funds necessary to carry on its two- 
phased work, viz., work of re-provisioning 
(ravitaillement), and work of pure benevo- 
lence (secours). And these two sources of 
income have had, all along, a fitting gen- 
eral relation to the two kinds of work 
undertaken by the Commission, the 
amounts derived from these two sources 
bearing a rough comparative relation to 
the amounts involved in the two kinds of 
work. 

Upto June, 1917, the Commission had 
had from the British Government, in 
round numbers, $89,500,000, and from 
the French Government $66,000,000, 
both these sums being in the form of loans 
to the Belgian Government, for relief 
work in Belgium. In addition, the 
Commission had had, from France, 
$108,000,000 for relief expenditure in Ger- 
man-occupied North France. As charity 


from private sources, the Commission 
had had, up to the same date, cash, food, 
and clothing totheamount of $28,500,000, 
of which $17,000,000 came from com- = 
mittees and persons in the British Em- 
pire, and $11,500,000 from the United \ 
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ONE OF THE STATE RELIEF SHIPS 


One of the plans of the Commission for Relief in Belgium to stimulate charitable contributions in 
America to Belgian relief in the first year of the war was the sending of shiploads of supplies from various 
states, each ship known by the name of the state which sent it 


States. In addition the Commission had 
to its credit, on June 1, 1917, an addi- 
tional $5,000,000, temporarily accumu- 
lated in the course of its commercial 
operations, which may be referred to as 
“profit.” All this so-called “profit” 
accumulation, however, is from time to 
time transferred to the Commission’s 
strictly benevolent account. .Altogether, 
therefore, the Commission had had 
available for its work, up to June Ist of 
this year, $297,000,000 in cash and goods. 

This takes into no account the large 
sums given within Belgium by cities, 
communes, and strictly Belgian organi- 
zations, sums whose total is not known 
to us but cannot fall short, up to date, 
of 500,000,000 francs [approximately 
$100,000,000]. Nor does this latter 
figure include still another and quite 
unguessable amount, given directly as 
private charity from Belgian to Belgian. 
Many small and even several fairly large 
internal charities have had no sub- 
ventions either from the Commission and 
Comité National or the communes. 

It is, however, the money, food, and 
clothing received from American private 


charity, and the methods by which they 
have been acquired, that claim here our 
special interest. The great sum received 
by private gifts from British sources has 
been chiefly raised by the admirably 
organized and energetically directed cam- 
paign of the British National Committee 
for Belgian Relief, an organization already 
referred to in an earlier article in this 
series (WorRLD’s Work, July, p. 281). 
This Committee has always worked in 
close codperation with the Commission, 
but has managed its own affairs as to 
methods and details, turning over to the 
Commission, in London, the money, food, 
and clothing collected by it. 

The “record”’ of all giving to Belgian 
relief is held by New Zealand, which from 
its population of 1,159,720 has sent to the 
National Committee $2,655,758, or a per 
capita average of $2.29. Australia has 
given $1.34 per capita, Canada 22 cents, 
the United Kingdom 9 cents, while the 
contribution of the United States aver- 
ages slightly more than 10 cents. 

In America the Commission has di- 
rectly managed the campaign for charity, 
with its New York office as organizing and 
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THE COMMISSION'S GRAIN ELEVATORS AT ROTTERDAM 





“Rice from Rangoon, corn from Argentina, beans from Manchuria, wheat and meat and fats from 


America 


sugar, condensed milk, coffee and cocoa, salt, salad oil, yeast, dried fish, etc., in great 


quantities, had to be brought across wide oceans through the dangerous mine-strewn Channel, and landed 


safely and regularly in Rotterdam— 


receiving headquarters. The work has 
been carried on partly by definitely or- 
ganized committees in thirty-seven states, 
and by scattering local committees in 
other states. Many of these state com- 
mittees have organized local commit- 
tees in almost every county and large 
city in the states represented by them. 
Ohio, for example, has had some form of 
local organization in eighty out of the 
eighty-eight counties in the state, and 
California has had nearly ninety local 
county and city committees reporting 
to the state committee. 

As examples of the results of the work of 
the state committees, the following 
may be cited: 

The New England Belgian Relief Fund 
was organized on October 19, 1914—that 
is, immediately on the publication of Mr. 
Hoover’s first appeal. It soon became 
largely restricted to work in Massachu- 
setts, and may be held to be fairly 


synonymous with a Massachusetts state 
organization. From it the Commission, 
up to May 1, 1917, had received 6,785,117 
pounds of food, valued at $214,142; 
455,200 pounds of clothing, valued at 
$270,754; and $120,767 in cash; total 
$605,663. Two “ Massachusetts Relief 
Ships,” i.e., ships loaded with supplies 
from Massachusetts, or purchased with 
Massachusetts money, were despatched 
in January and March, 1915. They were 
the Harpalyce (sunk by torpedo or mine 
on a later relief voyage), and the Lynorta. 
Illinois has also had a state organiza- 
tion continuously active since October, 
1914. Its contributions to May Ist were: 
food, 37,799 pounds, value $128,556; 
clothing 96,109 pounds, value $38,314; 
cash, $25,230; total $192,100. 
Connecticut organized on November 1, 
1914, and continued active to May 1, 
1917, during which time it contributed 
food, clothing, and cash to a value ot 
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LOADING ONE OF THE CANAL BOATS 


—to be there speedily transshipped from ocean vessels into canal boats and urged on into Belgium and 
North France and from these taken again by railroad cars and horse-drawn carts to the commercial ware- 


houses and soup kitchens. 
in great shiploads to Rotterdam” 


$79,292. On January 1, 1916, the S. S. 
Pontoporus, under the official designation 
of “Connecticut Food Ship,” sailed for 
Rotterdam with a cargo of food and cloth- 
ing, mostly from the Nutmeg State. 

The Kansas Belgian Relief Fund was 
organized as a state committee on No- 
vember 14, 1914. It also arranged for 
the sending of a Kansas state ship (the 
Hannab), which sailed in December, 1914, 
with a cargo made up of flour con- 
tributed by the Kansas millers. There 
were 176 cars of this Kansas gift flour. 
Altogether the Kansas organization has 
contributed 7,723,313 pounds of food, 
worth $246,085 ; 110,673 pounds of cloth- 
ing, worth $8,469; and cash $3,428; total 
$257,983, one of the best state records. 

_Maryland’s state organization has pro- 
vided 1,796,841 pounds of foodstuffs, 
value $69,701 ; 57,617 pounds of clothing, 
value $11,798; and cash $80,240; total 
$161,739. 


one hundred thousand tons a month of foodstuffs from the world over 


Ohio’s state organization, established 
January 4, 1915, included local com- 
mittees in almost every county in the 
state. Its total contribution to May 1, 
1917, has been: food, 1,813,000 pounds, 
value $78,993; clothing, 22,051 pounds, 
value $17,242; and cash, $51,967; total 
$148,202. 

Oregon’s state committee was organ- 
ized in November, 1914. It helped make 
up the cargo of the relief ship Cranley, 
which sailed from the west coast in 
January, 1915, carrying, also, food and 
clothing from California. Oregon’s com- 
mittee has contributed 1,273,252 pounds 
of food, worth $50,857; 49,231 pounds of 
clothing, worth $10,759; besides $8,059 
in cash; total $69,675. 

Michigan established a state committee 
in February, 1915. It furnished most of 
the cargo of a relief ship that sailed in 
July. Its total contribution of food- 
stuffs has been 1,047,939 pounds, of a 
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TRANSPORTING THE RELIEF SUPPLIES INLAND 


** As soon as one canal boat is filled, another takes its place. 


Nor do they make delay in starting away 


with their life-saving cargoes. Along the tortuous waterways of Holland and on the sentry-guarded frontier, 
with its fatal electrified wire, the canal boats are pulled in long strings by strong tugs, or driven by their 


own gasolene engines”’ 


value of $36,047; and of clothing, 82,533 
pounds, value, $52,244; and of cash, 
$8,450; total, $96,741. 

Finally, to cite but one more example, 
California, the state of Mr. Hoover’s 
adoption, and from which has come an 
unusual number of active Commission 
workers in Belgium, effected a state organ- 
ization in December, 1914. This organi- 
zation has contributed 8,932,922 pounds 
of foodstuffs, valued at $269,317; and 
54,654 pounds of clothing, valued at 
$19,441. In addition it has sent in 
$154,553 in cash; making a total con- 
tribution, up to May 1, 1917, of the value 
of $443,311. It loaded and sent the re- 
lief ship Camino in December, 1916, and 
furnished most of the cargo of another re- 
lief ship, the Cranley. Much of the suc- 
cess of California’s work is due to the 
constant stimulus received from the 
activities of the little town of Palo Alto, 
the “college town” of Stanford Univer- 
sity, from which Mr. Hoover graduated in 
1895. This village of 5,000 inhabitants 


and university of 2,000 students (many 
included in the village population) has 
contributed a total of nearly $15,000 to 
the relief of Belgium. It was in Palo 
Alto that the first picturesque outdoor 
“Belgian Market” was held, the success 
of which led to a second one there and also 
one in San Francisco, and several else- 
where in the country. 

The examples of state work cited are 
but samples. Other state committees did 
nobly, and splendid contributions and 
loaded relief ships came from still other 
states in which no attempt was made to 
effect organized state committees. In 
fact, state organization was only one of 
many means adopted for carrying on the 
nation-wide propaganda for Belgian relief. 
Numerous special funds were raised by 
various organizations and privately in- 
stituted movements. An early example 
of these was the “ Millers’ Belgian Relief” 
movement, organized and directed by the 
editor of the Northwestern Miller, Mr. 
William C. Edgar, which resulted in the 
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contribution of a shipload of flour, valued 
at $466,301, which was carried from 
Philadelphia to Rotterdam in February, 
1915, by the S. S. South Point. The or- 
ganizer of this splendid contribution 
accompanied his flour cargo all the way to 
its destination in Belgium. There he 
actually saw its final distribution to the 
Commission’s provincial storehouses. The 
good Samaritan ship was sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine on her return trip. 

The Rockefeller Foundation con- 
tributed a million dollars, which was 
sufficient to load, wholly or partly, five 
relief ships, part of the cargoes coming 
from contributions from the Belgian 
Relief Fund, which also contributed sup- 
plies for another relief ship, to the value 
of half a million dollars (the Belgian Re- 
lief Fund is composed of money given di- 
rectly to representatives of the ex- 
patriated Belgian Government at Le 
Havre, and is chiefly used for relief work 
in free Belgium. A considerable part of 





it is being retained for restoration work 
after the war ceases). 

The American Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution made a wide 
appeal, culminating in a Belgian Flag Day 
on April 8, 1916, the forty-first anniver- 
sary of King Albert’s birthday. This 
appeal provided more than $150,000 and 
was personally acknowledged by Queen 
Elizabeth in a cable of thanks to the 
Society. , 

In June, 1916, a great Allied Bazaar was 
held in New York under the auspices of 
three relief organizations, of which the 
Commission was one. The Commission’s 
share of the net receipts was $115,000. 
A bazaar was held at Bostonin December, 
1916, from which $20,000 came to the 
Commission, and one in. Chicago which 
yielded $11,675 for Belgian relief. 

In December, 1916, the mining en- 
gineers of the country, as a special testi- 
monial to the mining engineer at the head 
of the Commission, organized the “ Bel- 





ONE OF THE CENTRAL CLOTHING SUPPLY STATIONS IN BRUSSELS 


“In the pockets of many of the garments sent over have been found messages of sympathy and cheer. 
Other messages admonish the finders to see in these gifts the hand of God, and to ‘get right with Him.’ 
In the pocket of a fancy waistcoat was a quarter, wrapped in a bit of paper, on which was written: ‘Have a 


drink with me. Good luck.’ 
it carefully to remove all notes and books” 


We now have to unpack all the clothing in Rotterdam and go through 
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A DISTRIBUTION CENTRE AT ST. GILLES, NEAR BRUSSELS 


"OR. 
lay. . . . How often have we longed to say: 
starve them as you will. We quit. 
your brutal soldiers and more brutal bureaucrats. 
certain to have been starving rather than feeding” 


gian Kiddies, Ltd.,’’ a corporation for the 
raising of money to feed 10,000 Belgian 
children for one year. Up to May 1, 
1917, they had collected $85,000 for this 
beautiful special charity. The Rocky 
Mountain Club, another great body of 
engineers, in a similar campaign at the be- 
ginning of the year, raised $245,986. A 
large part of this money had been assem- 


bled by the club to build itself a new club’ 


house in New York. The members de- 
cided that feeding Belgian children 
would make them happier than housing 
themselves in luxury while Belgian c:..!- 
dren were starving. 

The New York Chamber of Commerc2 
also enlisted itself in the Commission’s 
1917 campaign on behalf of the children 
of Belgium, and collected $69,625 for this 
purpose up to May ist. The Cardinal 
Gibbons Fund for the same purpose had 
collected, up to May 1, $77,000 from the 


the interminable struggling against form and ‘system,’ against obstinate and cruel de- 
‘Here, take these ten million people and feed them or 
We can’t go on fighting your floating mines and stupid submarines; 


But we couldn’t say it. It was too 


Catholic children of America and their 
parents. This Fund was established as 
the direct answer to a personal public 
appeal from the Pope, headed by a per- 
sonal contribution from His Holiness. 
The Dollar Christmas Fund, organized by 
Mr. Henry Clews, has collected during 
the month of December of each year, par- 
ticularly at Christmastide, money which 
now amounts to $95,300. 

Finally, special mention must be made 
of the brilliant success of the Literary 
Digest Fund for the children of Belgium, 
which, under the active direction of Mr. 
R. J. Cuddihy, has collected from all over 
the country, in sums from pennies to 
thousands of dollars, more than half a 
million dollars, now being expended for 
the maintenance of the weak and desti- 
tute children of the “little land of 
sorrows.” 

Besides all these and other organized 
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collections of funds, the Commission has 
received many single private gifts of large 
size, notably one of $210,000, another of 
$200,000, several of $100,000, and many 
of more than $10,000. But the great 
majority of the gifts made to the Com- 
mission through state committees or 
through special fund organizations, or 
directly to the New York office, have been 
in small sums coming from millions of in- 
dividuals. And it is a beautiful thing 





that it has been so. It would be interest- 
ing indeed to know just how many of the 
_ 110,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
tates have contributed personally to 
Belgian relief. We can never know this 
with any approach to accuracy, but we do 
know enough to say that the givers num- 
“ber several millions. 
Thousands of incidents, pathetic, in- 
_SPiriting, noble, connected with the giving 
fclamor for the telling. A number of 





SOUP FOR “LES ENFANTS DEBILES,’ 


“Tf 1 could only make real to the hosts of volunteer Belgian relief 
of gratitude of the Belgiantmen and women and children, | should be ineffably glad. 
more gulps and tears in Belgium from the gratitude of the Belgians than from their suffering. And this 
gratitude is meant as much for those millions over here who worked and helped as for the few score who 
had the privilege to work and help over there” 
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WEAKENED CHILDREN 


the words and the gestures 
| have been caused 


little girls in a charity home in Coopers- 
town, N. Y., have been sending $1 each 
month. These little girls are rewarded 
by a few pennies for any particular ex- 
cellence in their tasks, making beds, 
sweeping, etc., and for months they have 
given enough pennies earned in this way 
to send this dollar for the children of 
Belgium. A little country school near 
Montara lighthouse, on the Pacific Coast, 
gave its playtime to knitting wool caps 
and mittens and mufflers, and then the 
school children brought pennies from their 
little metal banks, and jars of preserved 
fruit, and home-made jam, and the girl 
school teacher put them all, pennies, jam, 
and mittens, into her one-horse buggy and 
drove forty miles through a storm to 
bring these more than royal gifts to the 
California Committee’s office in San 
Francisco. A druggist in a small town in 


“Indiana sent one dollar a week for more 
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than two years; a country grocer sent, 
each week, a fixed percentage of his 
profits; a man without money, but with a 
gold watch left as a family heirloom, sent 
it in to be sold for the feeding of a Belgian 
family. 

Over in Rotterdam and in Belgium, too, 
we had our glimpses of the incidents of 
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In the pockets of many of the garments «, 


sent over have been found messages of 
sympathy and cheer. Other messages 
admonish the finders to see in these gifts 
the hand of God, and to “get right with 
Him.” In the pocket of a fancy waistcoat 
was a quarter, wrapped in a bit of paper, 
on which was written: “Have a drink 
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ONE OF THE BREAD LINES 


Lined up before a food kitchen which was housed in a former dance hall of Brussels. 
sion, on June 1, 1917, had had available for its work, from sources outside of Belgium, approximately 


$299,000,000 in cash and goods 


giving. There are three fascinating old- 
fashioned wedding dresses draped on 
forms that stand just inside the entrance 
of the great Antwerp clothing ouvroir. 
These dresses were rescued by Mme. 
Osterrieth from the cases of used clothing 
that came from America. She has not 
let them go to the benches to be torn 
apart and made over, but has kept them 
intact to speak their message of sympa- 
thy to every one who sees them, and 
especially to the eight hundred saved 
women and girls who find employment in 
the ouvroir in working over the masses of 
gift clothing, new and old, that go to the 
share of Antwerp. 
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with me. Good luck!” In many of the 
parcels are English Bibles, the good souls 
who sent them not realizing that few Bel- 
gians can read English. In fact, the en- 


The Commis- 





closing of messages and books has caused 
us much trouble, for the Germans allowno 
scrap of paper, printed or written, to enter, 
Belgium uncensored. We now have to 
unpack all the clothing in Rotterdam and#f 
go through it carefully to remove all notes} 
and books. 
But I must not run on. Volume 
would not contain all the incidents, but 4) 
page of the incidents. speaks volumes) 
Tears and smiles and heart thrills andy 
thanksgiving for the revelation of thé 
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human love of humanity in these terrible 
days of a depressing pessimism. The 
giving has been so worth while; worth 
while to Belgium, saved from starvation 
of the body; worth while to America, 
saved from starvation of the soul. 

If I could only make real to the hosts of 
volunteer Belgian relief workers in Amer- 
ica, the organizers and managers of the 
state committees, the local committees, 
the special committees and groups, and to 
the donors of the money, whether in pen- 
nies or dollars, or checks for thousands, 
and the senders of food, whether glasses 
of jam or shiploads of flour, and the 
givers of clothing and makers of mittens 
and mufflers—if I could only make real 
and vivid to all these unnamed American 
men and women and children of overflow- 
ing heart and quick sympathy who have 
given their work and devotion and self- 
sacrifice for unfortunate Belgium, the 
words and the gestures of gratitude of 
the Belgian men and women and chil- 
dren, I should be ineffably glad. Because 
this deep and undying gratitude ought to 
be known to the millions over here who 
have deserved it. I have been caused 
more gulps and tears in Belgium from the 
gratitude of the Belgians than from their 
suffering. And this gratitude is meant as 
much for those millions over here who 
worked and helped as for the few score 
who had the privilege to work and help 
over there. 


THE GIGANTIC TASK OF OBTAINING FOOD 


We must leave the half-told story of the 
collecting of the money for a glimpse of 
the great commercial activities involved 
in the buying and sending of the food. 
Although much of the food, especially 
in the beginning months of the work, was 
bought directly by the givers in their 
various states and regions, some of it in 
large quantities by committees, as in the 
case of the special relief ships, and some 
of it in small quantities by the indi- 
vidual givers, the greater part of the 
food sent to Belgium has been bought by 
the New York and London offices of the 
Commission, which have an elaborate 
purchasing and shipping machinery. 
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As a matter of fact, the purchase and 
sending to us of food in small quantities 
gave us much trouble, and was necessarily 
a very uneconomical way of handling the 
matter. Much of the food privately 
bought was of the nature of luxuries. The 
givers assumed that the Commission 
would look out for the staples, and they 
wished to add special comforts and 
delicacies for the weak and ill. These 
small packages of special kinds of food, 
not on our regular programme of im- 
portation, came by tens of thousands, 
many of them in special “green label” or 
“blue label,” or “red stripe” parcels 
arranged by communities or groups to be 
sold at fixed prices by certain grocers, and 
containing a fixed and varied special ra- 
tion for a week or fortnight. It was 
difficult to arrange for an equitable dis- 
tribution of this food. Many as were the 
packages, they were not enough to go 
round among the whole population. We 
gave some, containing delicacies, to 
hospitals; some to schools. Some we dis- 
tributed among the Belgian provincial 
committees in proportion to the popula- 
tion of their provinces, with permission to 
sell the luxuries in special little “American 
food shops” to people able to pay well 
for them, the money thus obtained to 
be used in buying the staple necessities 
for the destitute of the province. One 
of our American delegates used to load 
his motor car with packages of jam and 
fancy crackers and whatnot, and rush 
around over his province on Belgian 
festival days, making presents to chil- 
dren’s cantines, hospitals, convents, and 
schools. He came to be looked on as a 
continuously appearing Santa Claus! 


SHIPPING UNDER GREAT DIFFICULTIES 


Rice from Rangoon, corn from Argen- 
tina, beans from Manchuria, wheat and 
meat and fats from America; and all, with 
the other things of the regular pro- 
gramme, such as sugar, condensed milk, 
coffee and cocoa, salt, salad oil, yeast, 
dried fish, etc., in great quantities, 
and to be brought across wide oceans, 
through the dangerous mine-strewn Chan- 
nel, and landed safely and regularly in 
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Rotterdam, to be there speedily trans- 
shipped from ocean vessels into canal 
boats and urged on into Belgium and 
North France, and from these taken 
again by railroad cars and horse-drawn 
carts to the communal warehouses and 
soup kitchens; and always and ever, 
through all the months, to get there 7 
time—these were the buying and trans- 
porting problems of the Commission. 
One hundred thousand tons a month of 
foodstuffs from the world over, in great 
shiploads to Rotterdam; one hundred 
thousand tons a month thence in ever 
more and more divided quantities to the 
province and district storehouses, to the 
regional storehouses and mills, to the 
communal centres, and finally to the 
mouths of the people. And all to be 
done economically, speedily, and regu- 
larly; to be done, that is, with “engineer- 
ing efficiency.” 

Well, it has been done; that is the story 
in a sentence. By virtue of a devoted 
volunteer direction; by constant resort to 
sympathetic governments, commercial 
firms, banks, and transportation com- 
panies for advice and concessions; by 
shrewd purchasing on a great scale in 
primary markets; by the chartering and 
control of shipping solely for the Com- 
mission’s service and under the protection 
of the Commission’s flag, recognized, like 
the emblem of the Red Cross, by belliger- 
ent and neutral governments alike, the 
great undertaking has gone on, efficiently 
and economically, for three years. A 
measure of the efficiency and economy 
with which it has gone on is found in the 
fact that the overhead expense of the work 
has been less than three quarters of one 
per cent. of the values involved. But a 
truer measure to the imprisoned Belgians 
and the French of the efficiency and 
economy of this volunteer undertaking is 
found in the continuous presence of food 
in the steel-encircled countries, and the 
low prices at which this food has been de- 
livered to those who could pay. The 
price of bread in Brussels has never been 
more, and has usually been less, than that 
in London and Paris. 

The Commission’s ships cross the ocean 
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under their own special flag and markings. 
In these three years of sea raiders, sub- 
marines, and mines, the oceans have been 
no safe place for ordinary ships. But the 
Commission had sent, up to July 1, 1917, 
484 shiploads of food and clothing across 
the seas with a loss of but eighteen ships, 
and four damaged. [Each ship carried a 
pair of great cloth banners, 9 x 100 feet, 
stretching along the hull on each side; 
also two 50-foot pennants flying from the 
mast heads, a house flag 12 x 15 feet, a 
pair of deck cloths, 12 x 50 feet, to be 
stretched across the deck face up, one 
forward and one aft, and two huge red- 
and white-striped signal balls, eight feet 
in diameter, attached at the tops of two 
masts. The balls and flat deck cloths are 
for the benefit of airplane pilots; the 
side cloths, pennants, and house flag are 
for sea raiders and submarines. All the 
flags and cloths are white, with the Com- 
mission’s name or initials (C. R. B.) in 
great red letters on them. The masters 
of the ships have special passes from the 
German diplomatic authorities in the 
country from which they start. In these 
days of barred zones the ships must follow 
certain determined courses, approaching 
Rotterdam, not through the English 
Channel, but going up around the north 
of Ireland and Scotland, then across to 
and down by the Norwegian coast, and 
then nearly straight south through a nar- 
row free zone lying between the English 
mine field off Heligoland and the danger 
zone along the English coast where the 
Germans torpedo any ship without warn- 
ing. Some of our losses have been due to 
the carelessness of ships’ captains, too 
impatient of such restricted safe waters, 
but a few have been due to an equal 
carelessness—if we shall use no harsher 
term—on the part of the submarine 
commanders. 

For example, when the Germans had 
declared their submarine blockade of the 
British Islands and France, and on Feb- 
ruary 1st of this year published the out- 
lines of the so-called barred or danger 
zone, a serious interruption in the Com- 
mission’s shipping service to Rotterdam 
occurred at once. The Channel route 
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was wholly “closed”’ to all ships, and the 
outlined free or “safe”’ north-about route 
through the North Sea was dangerous 
because of mine fields. Under strong 
pressure from the Commission and from 
Holland (whose people are as dependent, 
in some ways, as the Belgians on the con- 
tinuous importation of food, especially 
feed for their dairy stocks), the German 
Government finally modified the outlines 
of its danger zone in the North Sea. 
Holland and the Commission were noti- 
fied that after March 15th their ships 
could come and go with certain safety 
through a narrow free zone extending 
from the Dutch coast north and north- 
west to the Faroe Islands. The Com- 
mission thereupon gave permission to five 
of its ships, which it had been holding 
empty in Rotterdam harbor for some 
time, to start for America to reload. As 
an extra precaution we held these ships for 
an extra day, despite the fact that every 
day’s delay, at that time, meant addi- 
tional privations in Belgium. On the 
night of March 16th, therefore, they 
started out. On the afternoon of the 
next day two of these boats were de- 
liberately shelled in the “safe” zone by 
a German submarine, and six sailors on 
one of them, the Haelen, were killed. 

We hurried to the German Legation at 
The Hague. They took the matter coolly. 
In answer to our protests and our pointing 
out of the terrible result that such a 
thing would have on the whole course of 
our work—for if we could not guarantee 
safety to our ships none would continue 
in our service, and the whole feeding of 
the imprisoned Belgians and French 
would break down—the Legation’s First 
Secretary simply said, with a shrug: 
“There has been a stupidity.” 

“Where? What?” we demanded. 
“Haven't all the submarine a 
received their proper orders?”’ 

We had waited more than a month, an 
anxious month for us and Belgians and 
Hollanders alike, for the lapsing of the 
time demanded by the Germans as 
necessary for the proper .instruction of 


their submarines as they came home. 


singly and in groups to their bases from 
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their trips outside. And now it seemed 
that we must wait still longer. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply, “all of them, 
absolutely all, have been instructed not to 
molest your ships and Holland’s ships in 
the free zone.” 

“Then what is the matter?”’ 

Again the speaking shrug of the should- 
ers, and the curt reply: “Some sub- 
marine commander has been a stupid pig. 
We shall find out later—and reprimand 
him.” 

They may have found out. Wedidn’t. 
It didn’t matter to us what particular 
young commander had done it. It 
simply mattered that we might lose our 
whole shipping service if this kind of thing 
went on. 


FEEDING BELGIUM THROUGH ROTTERDAM 


Once in Rotterdam, the great ships be- 
come the centres of extraordinary activ- 
ity. Giant floating elevators come up to 
them, sometimes one or two on each side, 
and a group of empty canal boats cluster 
around. The hungry pipes of the ele- 
vators are thrust down into the mass of 
wheat in the hold, and other pipes are let 
down into the lighters; then the precious 
wheat streams run up and out of the ship 
and down and into the canal boats. 

Or it may be that the ship’s cargo is of 
boxes of bacon, barrels of lard, cases of 
clothing and shoes, and whatnot. If so, a 
mob of stevedores takes the place of the 
elevators. In either case it is speed that 
is demanded, and that is obtained; always 
the essence of the contract of feeding Bel- 
gium and North France has been time. 

As soon as one canal boat is filled, 
another takes its place. Nor do they 
make delay in starting away with their 
life-saving cargoes. Along the tortuous 
waterways of Holland and on to the 
sentry-guarded Belgian frontier, with its 
fatal electrified wire, the canal boats 
move, not dragged slowly, as in old 
times, by plodding horses or men, but 
pulled as swiftly as may safely be, in 
long strings by strong tugs, or driven by 
their own gasolene engines. 

The Commission has made records in 
Rotterdam harbor. No such speed of 
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transshipment had been known there in 
good old Dutch days; for three years now 
there have been American days along the 
Boompjes and in the harbor basins. Up 
to July 1, 1917, 484 overseas cargoes and 
1,008 cross-channel cargo2s had been un- 
loaded in Rotterdam by the Commission, 
and 7,084 canal boat loads despatched 
into Belgium and North France. In 
addition, when Holland’s weather was so 
unkind to us last winter—however much 
the skating Dutchmen and their Queen 
enjoyed it—and froze and kept frozen for 
six weeks all the canals, some thousands 
of railroad cars were used by arrangement 
with Holland and the German Govern- 
ment of Belgium. 

Sometimes the ships came fairly crowd- 
ing each other into Rotterdam. On June 
1, 1916, 31,342 tons of Commission food- 
stuffs arrived. Then there were strenuous 
hours to earn despatch money. And 
sometimes they came with long intervals 
between, with a consequent shortening of 
the food stocks inside of Belgium—for the 
eating went on steadily, however irregular 
the arrival of the wherewithal to eat. 
Then there were strenuous hours again, 
for there were needed swift loading and 
hard driving of the canal boats out of the 
harbor basins into and along the canals. 
On a single day in October, 1916, 19,557 
tons of foodstuffs were started off for 
Belgium in the canal boats. As these 
boats carry on the average about 350 tons 
each, this meant the getting away of a 
fleet of nearly sixty boats. 

The shortest distance for any of these 
canal boats to travel is that to Antwerp, 
140 kilometres (about 88 miles) ; the long- 
est that to La Louviére, 376 kilometres 
(235 miles). 

If the Germans have often given us 
some trouble about our overseas shipping, 
so have they also in connection with our 
fleet of canal boats. Not, we may 


assume, from a dangerous viciousness, but 
mostly, perhaps, from a no less dangerous 
stupidity. 

Never did our Brussels office have a 
more nerve-racking time than during a 
certain period in the summer of 1916 | 
when, without a whisper of warning, 
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Governor General von Bissing’s Govern- 
ment suddenly tied up our whole canal 
boat fleet by an order permitting no canal 
boat to pass out from Belgium into Hol- 
land without depositing the full value 
of the boat before crossing. the frontier. 
The Governor General had reason to fear, 
he said, that some of the boats that went 
out didn’t come back, some of them, it 
was whispered, even going across the 
Channel to England. As these boats are 
worth, roughly, about $5,000 each, and 
we were using about 500 boats, it would 
have tied up two and a half million dollars 
of our money to meet this demand, and 
tied it up in German hands! We simply 
couldn’t do it. So we began negotiations. 


THE TEMPTATION TO QUIT 


Oh, the innumerable beginnings of 
negotiations, and, oh, the interminable 
enduring of negotiations, the struggling 
against form and “system,” against 
obstinate and cruel delay—for delay in 
food matters in Belgium was always cruel 
—and sometimes against sheer brutality! 
How often have we longed to say: Here, 
take these ten million people and feed 
them or starve them as you will! We 
quit. We can’t go on fighting your 
floating mines and stupid submarines; 
your brutal soldiers and more brutal 
bureaucrats. Live up to your agreements 
to help us, or at least do not obstruct 
us, or, if you won’t, then formally and 
officially and publicly before the world 
kick us out as your arch-jingo, Revent- 
low, demands. 

But we couldn’t say it; we couldn’t risk 
it; it was too certain to have been starving 
rather than feeding. 

We arranged the matter of the canal 
boats, of course. But it took time, and 
brought us terribly close to empty ware- 
houses—and empty stomachs. In the 
course of the negotiations, when we saw 
the food situation getting more and more 
desperate, as each fruitless day of talking 
went by, we lost our self-control, and let 
two “undiplomatic”’ letters run off from 
our nervous finger tips to two high 
officials in General von Bissing’s Govern- 
ment. One of these letters was written 
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by Mr. Poland, the assistant director, and 
in it he suggested that the whole negotia- 
tion could be settled in two days if com- 
mon sense were given some place in the 
matter; and the other was one from me 
suggesting that it was difficult to under- 
stand why it should take a letter from 
America as long to reach our office after it 
had arrived in Brussels as it took it to 
arrive in Brussels from New York. | 
implied, I presume, a certain unnecessary 
leisureliness in the work of the official 
censor. 

We were immediately told—no delay in 
this case—that such letters could not be 
received by His Excellency’s Govern- 
ment, and it was suggested that the Com- 


mission not only withdraw the letters, but 
also the letter-writers! More negotia- 
tions were necessary! 

Mr. Hoover happened to arrive from 
London just as things were warmest—it 
was a habit he had. And he took a hand 
in the new negotiations. He explained 
that it should be remembered that the 
culprits were both crude Americans who 
were unaccustomed to the niceties of 
diplomatic form, and that our letters were 
couched in the regular approved manner 
of American business men. Hewassorry, 
and we were sorry, that they seemed im- 
pertinent; they were not intended to be. 
‘ So the director and assistant- 
director stayed on to fight another day. 


VON JAROTZKY AS 
CENSOR 


SECOND ARTICLE 


In Brussels Under a Fighting General Before the German Bureaucrats Came 
In—From the Journal of an American Diplomat 


HUGH S. GIBSON 


(Formerly First Secretary of the American Legation in Brussels) 


RUSSELS, August 20, 1914.— 
To-day has been one full of 
experience and the end is not 
yet. There was a great stir 
in the streets, and crowds of 

people and weary looking soldiers. At 
the Palace Hotel I found the usual 
collection of diplomats and some other 
people whom I knew, and from the crowd 
I elicited the fact that there had been 
some sort of a rout of Belgian forces 
near Louvain and the soldiers wer? falling 
back. That was about all they knew. 
I started back to the upper town in the 
hope of finding some news at the Porte 
de Namur. On the way up the hill | 
was stopped by half a dozen groups of 
Gardes Civiques and soldiers who asked 
me to take them to Ghent. They were 
so excited and in such a hurry that they 





could hardly be made to realize that the 
car was not liable to seizure. | took 
advantage of the opportunity to get a 
little first-hand news and learned that 
they had been driven back all along the 
line and were ordered to retreat to Ghent 
by any means they could find. There 
were no trains available—nobody seemed 
to know why. The last group that | 
talked with said that the vanguard of 
the German cavalry was only about fif- 
teen miles out of town and would be in 
this morning. They were all tremen- 
dously excited and did not dally by the 
wayside to chat about the situation with 
me. I can’t say that I blame them, 
particularly in view of what I have seen 
since. 

At the Porte de Namur | found that 
the Garde Civique in Brussels had been 
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ordered to disband and that the plan for 
the defense of the city had been com- 
pletely abandoned. It was the wise 
thing to do, for there was no hope of 
defending the town with the small force 
of Gardes at the disposal of the military 
governor. [It would have been quite 
futile and would have entailed a big loss 
of innocent civilian life. The governor 
wanted to do it purely as a matter of 
honor, but he would have paid for it heav- 
ily and could not have accomplished 
anything beyond delaying the Germans 
for an hour or two. The Gardes Civique 
were furious, however, at the idea of 
not being able to make a stand. There 
was a demonstration, but the cooler 
heads prevailed and the men withdrew 
to their homes. 

I was out by seven this morning and 
looked about for news before coming to 
the Legation. | found that the Germans 
were steadily advancing and that the 
vanguard was about seven kilometres 
out of the city. They expected to begin 
‘the-triumphal march about eleven. The 
Garde Civique had disappeared from 
the streets and there were very few police 
to be found. The shops were closed, 
shutters down on all houses, and posters 
everywhere with the proclamation of the 
Burgomaster urging the people to refrain 
from hostile acts. [It was an abandoned 
and discouraged looking city. On the 
boulevards there were long lines of high 
carts bringing in the peasants from the 
surrounding country. They are great 
high-wheeled affairs, each drawn by a 
big Belgian draught horse. Each cart 
was piled high with such belongings as 
could be brought away in the rush. On 
top of the belongings were piled children 
and the old women, all of whom had 
contrived to save their umbrellas and 
their gleaming jet black bonnets piled 
with finery. Those who could not find 
places in the carts walked alongside, 
some of them even carrying other things 
that could not be put on the carts. It 
was the most depressing sight so far. 
Lots of them were crying; all looked sad 
and broken. Every one of them was 
probably without enough money for a 
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week’s living. Even those who have 
money in the banks cannot get it out 
at this time. They have no place to go 
liere and have a bad prospect even if this 
part of the campaign is finished quickly 
and they are soon able to return to their 
homes. Their crops are rotting in the 
ground and many of their homes are 
already in ruins. That is the hard side 
of the war—lots harder than for the men 
who go out and have at least a fighting 
chance for their lives. 

When I got down to the Legation | 
found that the telegraph and telephone 
communication had been cut off. The 
train service is abandoned and we are 
completely isolated from the outside 
world. I did not think it would come so 
soon and only hope that before we were 
cut off the news was allowed to get out 
that there would be no fighting in the 
city. 

We got ‘word that Villalobar (the 
Spanish Minister) had some news, so | 
went over to see him. He had heard 
from the Burgomaster as to the plans for 
the entry of the troops and wanted to 
pass it along to us. The commanding 
general, Von Jarotzky, was already at 
the edge of the city on the Boulevard 
Militaire and was expecting to start into 
town at one o'clock. He was to march 
down the Chaussée de Louvain, the 
Boulevard, and out the other side of the 
city, where his men were to be encamped 
for the present. Other forces, compara- 
tively small, were to occupy the railroad 
stations and the Grande Place. At the 
Hotel de Ville he was to establish the 
headquarters of the Staff and administer 
the city government through the regu- 
larly constituted authorities. It was all 
worked out to a nicety—even to the 
exact measures for policing the line of 
march. 

As I was about to start to see the tri- 
umphal entry, the Spanish Minister 
came along with his flag flying from his 
motor and bade us to go with him. We 
made off down the Boulevard and drew 
up at the Italian Legation, two motors 
full of us—the whole staff of the Spanish 
Legation and ourselves. The Italian 
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Minister bade us in to watch the show 
—which we had intended he should 
do. This did not work out well, so 
M. de Leval and | started off down the 
street. 

The first of the Germans appeared 
as we stepped out the front’ door, and 
we could see that they were not 
coming over the route that had been 
originally planned; instead they were 
heading down the hill into the lower town. 
They proved to be the troops that were 
to occupy the Grande Place and guard 
the headquarters of the Staff at the 
Hotel de Ville. We cut across through 
side streets and came upon them as they 
were passing Ste. Gedule. There was a 
sullen and depressed crowd lining the 
streets, and not a sound was to be heard. 
It would have been better had the crowd 
been kept off the streets, but they be- 
haved wonderfully well. 

A large part of the reason for bringing 
the German troops through here was 
evidently to impress the populace with 
their force and discipline. It was a 
wonderful sight, and one which I never 
expect to see equaled as long as | live. 
They poured down the hill in a steady 
stream, without a pause or a break; not 
an order was shouted nor a word ex- 
changed among the officers or men. All 
the orders and signals were given by 
whistles. The silence was a large ele- 
ment of the impressiveness. 

These troops had evidently been kept 
fresh for this march, and | should not be 
at all surprised if it should prove that 
they had not seen any fighting. If they 
have suffered any losses they have closed 
up their ranks with wonderful precision 
and show none of the signs of demoraliza- 
tion. They had clearly been at great 
pains to brush up and give the appear- 
ance of freshness and strength. Nearly 
all the men were freshly shaven and their 
uniforms had been brushed and made 
as natty and presentable as_ possible. 
They swaggered along with a palpable 
effort to show that they were entirely 
at home and that they owned the place. 
The officers looked over the heads of the 
crowd in their best supercilious manner, 
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and the men did their best to imitate 
their superiors. 

First came a lot of lancers—a couple 
of battalions, | should think; then there 
was a lot of artillery, rapid-fire guns and 
field pieces. Then more cavalry and a 
full regiment of infantry. When the last 
contingent of cavalry came along they 
burst into song and kept it up steadily. 
There was a decidedly triumphant note, 
and the men looked meaningly at the 
crowd as much as to say: “Now do you 
realize what your little army went up 
against when it tried to block us’? It 
seemed to me pretty rough to rub it in on 
them by singing songs of triumph as they 
rode into an undefended city. If they 
had been attacked and had succeeded in 
driving the invader back into his own 
capital it would be understandable, but 
it seemed to me rather unnecessary to 
humiliate these people after trampling 
on their poor country and slaughtering 
half their army. It was more than De 
Leval could stand, so I walked home with 
him to the Legation. 

When we got back to the Legation | 
decided that | ought to see all that | 
could, so Blount and | went back in his 
car. First we worked our way through 
to the lower town and got a look at the 
Grande Place. There were a little more 
than two full battalions resting there with 
their field pieces parked at the lower end 
of the square. Small squads were being 
walked around doing the goose step for 
the delectation of the bons Bruxellois, 
who were kept a block away up the side 
streets leading to the square. The men 
had their arms stacked in the centre of 
the square and were resting hard—all 
but those who were supplying the spec- 
tacle. 

From there we went down to Luna 
Park, an amusement place on the edge 
of the city. The stream was pouring 
by there just as steadily as it had earlier 
in the afternoon. We watched the 
passing of great quantities of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, hussars, lancers, 
cyclists, ambulance attendants, forage 
men, and goodness only knows what else. 

] have never seen so much system and 
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such equipment; the machine is certainly 
wonderful, and no matter what is the 
final issue of the war nobody can deny 
that so far as that part of the preparation 
went the Germans were hard to beat. 
The most insignificant details were pre- 
pared for, and all eventualities Met with 
promptness. The horses were shod for 
a campaign in the country, and naturally 
there was a lot of slipping on the smooth 
cobble pavements. The instant a horse 
went down there was a man ready with 
a coarse cloth to put under his head 
and another to go under his fore feet so 
that he would have some grip when he 
went to get up and would not hurt him- 
self slipping and pawing at the cobbles. 
Each time a horse went down all hands 
rushed to the rescue so effectively that 
he was on his feet again in no time, and 
the procession was barely arrested. The 
men’s kits were wonderfully complete 
and contained all sorts of things that [| 
had never seen or heard of, so | turned 
for explanation to Davis [the late Richard 
Harding Davis], who had come along to 
where we were watching. He was lost 
in admiration for the equipment and dis- 
cipline and could hardly find words ade- 
quately to express himself. He said he 
had been through pretty much every 
campaign for the last twenty years and 
thought he knew the last word in all sorts 
of equipment but that this had him 
staggered. I began asking him what a 
lot of things were for and he frankly 
admitted that he was as much in the 
dark as | was. 

A great many of the officers wore upon 
their chests great electric searchlights 
attached to batteries in their saddle bags. 
These are useful when on the march at 
night and serve to read sign-posts and 
study maps, etc. 

The supply trains were right with the 
main body of the troops and were also 
carefully gotten up for purposes of dis- 
play. The kitchens were on wheels and 
each was drawn by four horses. The 
stoves were lighted and smoke was pour- 
ing from the chimneys. The horses 
were in fine shape and in huge numbers. 
After watching them for a while we 
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moved back up to the Boulevard, where 
we found the Minister with the ladies of 
the family who had been brought out to 
watch the passing show. We had hesi- 
tated to bring them out at the beginning 
for fear that there might be riots or even 
worse precipitated by the foolhardy 
action of some indivfdual; fortunately, 
there was nothing of the sort, and while 
the reception given the troops was deadly 
sullen they were offered no affronts that 
we could see. The entry was effected 
quietly, and perfect order has prevailed 
ever since. 

From there we drove out to the country 
and watched the steady stream nearer 
its source still pouring in, company after 
company, regiment after regiment, with 
apparently no end in sight. We watched 
until after seven and decided that the 
rest would have to get in without our 
assistance. On the way back a German 
monoplane flew over the city and, turning 
near the Hotel de Ville, dropped some- 
thing that spit fire and sparks. Every- 
body in the neighborhood let out a yell 
and rushed for cover in the firm belief 
that it was another bomb such as was 
dropped in Namur. It dropped, spitting 
fire until fairly near the spire of the 
Hotel de Ville, when it burst into ten or a 
dozen lights like a Roman candle— 
evidently a signal to the troops still out- 
side the city—perhaps to tell them that 
the occupation had been peacefully 
accomplished. 

When | got back to the Legation | 
found that the Minister, after waiting 
for me, had gone with Villalobar to call 
on the Burgomaster and the German 
General. They found the old gentleman 
in command at the city hall, carrying on 
the government through the Burgomas- 
ter, who has settled down with resignation 
to his task. He is tremendously down 
in the mouth at having to give up his 
beautiful Grande Place to a foreign con- 
queror, but he has the good sense to see 
that he can do more good for his country 
by staying there and trying to maintain 


order than by getting out with a beau [ 


geste. 
The first thing the General did was to 
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excuse himself and go to take a bath 
and get a shave, whereupon he reap- 
peared and announced his readiness to 
proceed to the discussion of business. 
The two Ministers got him to agree 
to permit them to send out telegrams 
to their governments either clear or in 
cipher, and attended to one or two other 
things. 

The General said that he had no in- 
tention of occupying the town perma- 
nently or of quartering soldiers or other- 
wise bothering the inhabitants. He was 
sent there to keep open a way so that 
troops could be poured through toward 
the French frontier. They expect to be 
several days marching troops through, 
and during that time they will remain in 
nominal control of the city. Judging 
from this there must be a huge army of 
them coming. We shall perhaps see 
some of them after the big engagement 
which is bound to take place as soon as 
they get a little nearer the French frontier. 

Brussels has not been occupied by a 
foreign army since Napoleon’s time, and 
that was before it was the capital of a 
real country. It has been forty-four 
years since the capital of a European 
Power has had hostile troops marching 
in triumph through its streets, and the 
humiliation has been terrible. The Bel- 
gians have always had a tremendous city 
patriotism and have taken more pride 
in their municipal achievements than 
any people on earth, and it must hurt 
them more than it could possibly hurt 
any other people. The Burgomaster, 
when he went out to meet General von 
Jarotzky, declined to take his hand. He 
courteously explained that there was no 
personal affront intended but that under 
the circumstances he could hardly bring 
himself to offer even such a purely per- 
functory manifestation of friendship. 
The old General, who must be a good deal 
of a man, replied quietly that he entirely 
understood and that under similar cir- 
cumstances he would probably do the 
same. The two men are on exceedingly 
workable terms, but I don’t believe they 
will exchange photographs after the war 
IS over. Poor old Max was going to 
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spend the night at the Hotel de Ville. 
Most of his assistants cleared out for the 
night, but he could not bring himself to 
leave the beautiful old building entirely 
in control of the enemy. He curled up 
and slept on the couch in his office just 
for the feeling it gave him that he was 
maintaining some sort of hold on the 
old place. 

The Minister arranged to have his tele- 
grams accepted and transmitted without 
loss of time. We wrote out our message and 
sent it off right after dinner, but Gustave 
brought it back, saying that the telegraph 
office was closed and that he could find 
no one to whom he could hand his bundle 
of messages. Evidently the orders for 
the re-opening of the place did not get 
around in time for our purposes. We 
shall try again the first thing in the 
morning and hope that some of the news- 
paper men will have succeeded in getting 
their stuff out in some other way. They 
were around in force just after dinner 
and wild to get an O.K. on their stuff 
so that it could be sent. The General 
had said that he wanted the Minister’s 
O.K. on the men themselves and that he 
himself would approve their messages 
after having them carefully read to him. 
He gave them an interview on alleged 
German atrocities and will probably let 
them send through their stories if they 
play that up properly. 

After dinner | started out on my usual 
expedition in search of news. I found 
the Foreign Office closed and learned 
upon inquiry that the few remaining 
men who had not gone to Antwerp were 
at home and would not be around again 
for the present; thus we have no dealings 
through the Foreign Office but must do 
the best we can with the military authori- 
ties. I went down to the Palace Hotel 
on the chance of picking up a little news, 
but did not have much luck. The res- 
taurant was half filled with German offi- 
cers who were dining with great gusto. 
The Belgians in the café were gathered 
just as far away as possible, and it was 
noticeable that instead of the usual row 
of conversation there was a heavy silence 
brooding over the whole place. 
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August 21, 1914.—So far as we can 
learn we are still as completely cut off 
from the outside world as we were yester- 
day. The General promised the Minister 
that there would be no difficulty in send- 
ing his telegrams either clear or in cipher, 
but when we came to sending them off it 
was quite another story. 

The first thing this morning I made an 
attempt to hand them in but found all 
the telegraph offices closed. At ten 
o'clock I went down to the Hotel de Ville 
to see the General, who has taken over 
the duties of Military Governor, and see 
what was the matter. He was away 
somewhere and so was the Burgomaster, 
so I contented myself with seeing one of 
the Echevins whom | had met a number 
of times. He could not do anything 
about it on his own responsibility, but 
made a careful memorandum and said 
that he would take it up with the General 
through the Mayor when they both got 
back. I also asked for laisser-passers 
for everybody in the shop, and he pro- 
mised to attend to that. 

By lunch time we had received no 
answer from General von Jarotzky, so | 
got in the motor with my pocket full of 
telegrams and went down to the Hotel 
de Ville once more. It is a depressing 
sight. The Grande Place, which is 
usually filled with flower venders and a 
mass of people coming and going, was 
almost empty. At the lower end there 
are parked a number of small guns. In 
the centre some camp kitchens with 
smoke rising from the chimneys. The 
courtyard of the Hotel de Ville itself, 
where so many sovereigns have been 
received in state, was filled with saddle 
horses and snorting motors. 
carded uniforms of the Garde Civique 
were piled high along one side as if for 
.a rummage sale. Beer bottles were 
everywhere. In the beautiful Gothic 
room, hung with the battle flags of 
several centuries, there were a hundred 
beds—a dormitory for the officers who 
were not quartered at the neighboring 
hotels. 

The marvelous order and system which 
so compelled our admiration yesterday 
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was not in evidence. There were a lot 
of sentries at the door and they took care 
to jab a bayonet into you and tell you 
that you could not enter; any sort of 
reply seemed to satisfy them, and you | 
were allowed to go right up to the landing 
where the General had established him- 
self in state at a couple of huge tables. 
Here confusion reigned supreme. There 
were staff officers in abundance, but none 
of them seemed to have the slightest 
authority, and the old man had them all 
so completely cowed that they did not 

dare express an opinion or ask for a deci- 

sion. The General himself is a little } 
tubby man who looks as though he might | 
be about fifty-five; his face is red as | 
fire when it is not purple, and the way : 
he rages about is enough to make Olym- 
pus tremble. The crowd of frightened , 
people who came to the Hotel de Ville 








for laisser-passers and other papers all 

found their way straight to his office; no 
one was on hand to sort them out and t 
distribute them among the various bu- | ; 
reaus of the civil administration. Even | , 
the staff officers did very little to spare P 
their chief and head off the crowd. They ‘ 
would come right up to him at his table 4 
and shove a piéce d’identité under his nose ‘ 
with a tremulous request for a visé; he b 
would turn upon them and growl, “ Bas t 
bossible; keine Zeit; laissez mois dranquille, ° 
nom de D. . . . !” He switched Io 
languages with wonderful facility, and N 
his cuss words were equally effective in [| j, 
any language that he tried. Just as 7 
with us, every one wanted something H 
quite out of the question and then insisted - 
on arguing about the answer that they all 
got. A man would come up to the Gen- si 
eral and say that he wanted to get apass | jy, 


to goto Namur. The General would say | 
impatiently that it was quite impossible, | 

that German troops were operating over | 
all that territory and that no one could | 
be allowed to pass for several days. 7 
Then Mr. Man would say that that was © 
no doubt true but that he must go because [7 
he had a wife or a family or a business or 
something else that he wanted to get to. © 
As he talked the General would be getting 
redder and redder, and when about to 7 
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explode he would spring to his feet and 
advance upon his tormentor, waving his 
arms and roaring at him to get the 
out of there. 
Not satisfied with that, he invariably 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
being on his feet to chase all the assembled 
crowd down the stairs and to scream at 
all the officers in attendance for having 
allowed all this crowd to gather. Then 
he would sit down and go through the 
same performance from the beginning. 
| was there off and on for more than two 
hours, and I know that in that time he 
did not do four minutes’ continuous, un- 
interrupted work. Had it not been for 
the poor frightened people and the 
general seriousness of the situation it 
would have been screamingly funny and 
worth staying indefinitely to see. 

| had my share of the trouble. | ex- 
plained my errand to an aide-de-camp 
and asked him to see that proper instruc- 
tions were given for-the sending of the 
telegrams. He took them and went 
away. Then after a few minutes he 
came gravely back, clicked his heels, and 
announced that there was no telegraph 
communication with the outside world 
and that he did not know when it would 
be reéstablished. | asked him to go back 
to the General, who in the meantime had 
retreated to the Gothic room and had 
locked himself in with a group of officers. 
My friend came back again, rather red 
in the face, and said that he had authority 
to stamp my telegrams and let them go. 
He put the rubber stamp on them and 
said | could take them. I said that was 
all very well, but where could I take them 
since the telegraph offices were closed. 
He went off again and came back with the 
word that the office in the central bureau 
was working for official messages. I 
got into the motor with the Italian Secre- 
tary, who had a similar task, and together 
we went to the central bureau. It was 
nailed up tight and the German sentries 
on guard at the door swore to us by their 
Ebrenwort that there was absolutely 
nothing doing. 

Back we went to the Hotel de Ville. 
Our friend the a. d. c. had disappeared, 
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but we got hold of another and asked him 


to inform himself. He went away and 
we spent a few minutes watching the 
General blow up everybody in sight; 
when the a. d. c. came back be smilingly. 
announced that there was no way of get- 
ting the messages out on the wire; that 
the best thing we could do would be to 
send a courier to Holland and telegraph 
from there. | told him to go back and 
get another answer. When he came 
back next time he had the glad news 
that the office had really been established 
in the Post Office and that orders had 
been sent over there to have our cables 
received and sent at once. Away we 
went again, only to find that the latest 
bulletin was just as good as the others; 
the Post Office was closed up just as 
tight as the other office, and the sentries 
turned us away with a weary explanation 
that there was not a living soul inside, as 
though they had explained it a thousand 
times since they had been on duty. 

By this time the wild goose chasing 
was getting a little bit monotonous and 
when we got back to the headquarters 
| announced with some emphasis to the 
first a. d. c. that I could reach that I 
did not care to do any more of it; that | 
wanted him to get me the right informa- 
tion and do it right away so that I should 
not have to go back to my chief and re- 
port any more futile errands. He went 
away in some trepidation and was gone 
some time. Presently the General came 
out himself, seething in his best manner. 

“A qui tout ce tas de dépéches ?’’ roars 
he. 

“A moi,” says |, knowing the language. 

He then announced in a voice of thun- 
der that they were all wrong and that 
he was having them rewritten; before | 
could summon enough breath to shout 
him down and protest he had gone into 
another room and slammed the door. | 
rushed back to my trusty a. d. c. and 
told him to get me those telegrams right 
away; he came back with word that they 
would be sent after correction. I said 
that under no circumstances could they 
send out a word over the signature of 
the American Minister without his having 
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written it himself. He came back and 
said that he could not get the cables. | 
started to walk into the office myself 
to get them, only to bump into the 
General coming out with the messages 
in his hand. He threw them down on a 
table and began telling a young officer 
what corrections to make on the tele- 
graph form itself. 1 protested vigorously 
against any such proceeding, telling him 
that we should be glad to have his views 
as to any errors in our message, but that 
he could not touch a letter in any official 
message. At this stage of the game he 
was summoned to the office of the Burgo- 
master and rushed off with a string of 
oaths that would have made an Arizona 
cow-puncher take off his hat. The 
young officer started calmly interlining 
the message, so | reached over and took 
it away from him with the statement 
that I would report to my chief what had 
happened. He was all aflutter and asked 
that I remain, as the General would not 
be long. I could not see any use in 
waiting longer, however, and made as 
dignified a retreat as possible under the 
circumstances. There were a number of 
cables in the handful J had carried around 
that were being sent in the interest of 
the German Government and of German 
subjects, and I took good care to tell 
the young man that while we were glad 
to do anything reasonable for them or 
for their people we had stood for a good 
deal more than they had a right to expect 
and that these cables would stay on my 
desk until such time as they got ready 
to make a proper arrangement for our 
communications. Now we shall settle 
down and see what happens next. 

When I got back to the Legation | 
found the Argentine and Brazilian Minis- 
ters and the Mexican Chargé d’Affaires 
waiting to hear the news of my mission. 
I was rather hot under the collar and 
gave an unexpurgated account of what 
had happened. By this time | was be- 
ginning to see some of the humor in the 
situation, but they saw nothing but cause 
for rage and left in a fine temper. 

Just to see what would happen, we 
then proceeded to put our cable in its 
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original form into cipher and send it back 
to the General with a written request 
that it be sent immediately to Washing- 
ton. It will be interesting to see what 
reply he makes. The Spanish Minister 
left some telegrams with him last night 
to be sent and is quite sure that they were 
held up, as he has received no answers 
to any of them. To-morrow he expects 
to put on his uniform and make a solemn 
official call on Von Jarotzky to demand 
that he be granted free communication 
with his government. 

During the afternoon a lot of correspon- 
dents came in and gave an amusing 
account of what the General had done 
for them. He had received them cor- 
dially and had given them a very pleasing 
interview, making an extended statement 
about the alleged German atrocities. 
Could they send their messages through 
to their papers? Certainly! Of course, 
the General would have to read the stories 
and approve the subject matter; natur- 
ally! The boys sat down in great en- 
thusiasm and wrote out their stories, 
giving full credit to the German army for 
the orderly way they got in, the excellence 
of their appearance and behavior, and 
the calm that prevailed inthe city. They 
took these messages back and let the old 
chap read them. He plowed his way 
carefully through them and expressed his 
great satisfaction at the friendly expres- 
sions of approval. He put his O.K. on 
them and handed them back with the 
remark that they might send them. The 
boys ventured to inquire how? “Oh,” 
said the General, “you can either send a 
courier with them to Holland or to 
Germany and have them telegraphed 
from there.” Whereupon he rose and, 
bowing graciously, left the bunch so 
flabbergasted that they did not wake up 
until he was gone. He was most amiable 
and smiling and got away with it. 

- The General commanding the forces 
now coming through—Von Arnim—got 
out a proclamation to-day which was 
posted in the streets, warning the in- 
habitants that they would be called upon 
for supplies and might have troops quat- 
tered upon them, and that if they ven- 
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) and was all smiles. 
§ action in making known my displeasure 
- @ at his behavior and that of his staff had a 
1) good effect. 


tured upon hostile acts they would suffer 
severely. 

The strongest thing so far was the 
series of demands made upon the city 
and province. The city of Brussels 
has been given three days to hand over 
50 million francs in coin or bills. The 
Germans also demand a_ tremendous 
supply of food to be furnished during the 
next three days; if the city fails to deliver 
any part of it, it must pay in coin at a 
rate equal to twice the market value of 
the supplies. The Province of Brabant 
must hand over by the first of next 
month 450 millions of francs—go million 
dollars. When you consider that the 
total war indemnity imposed by Germany 
upon France in 1870 was only five 
milliards, the enormity of this appears. 
Upon one little province of a tiny country 


' they are imposing a tax equal to one 


tenth that imposed on the whole of 
France. How on earth they are ever to 
arrange to pay it I cannot possibly see. 
| do not know what is to happen if they 


| fail to make good, but I have no doubt 


that it will be something pretty dreadful. 

This afternoon the Germans went into 
the Ministry of War and the Foreign 
Office and searched through the archives: 
it must have been an entirely futile 
proceeding, for all papers of any interest 
were removed to Antwerp when the 
Government left. I can imagine nothing 
more deadly dull than browsing through 
the routine correspondence of the Belgian 
Ministries. The high officials who were 
still here were kept in the buildings to 


| witness the search—a needless humilia- 


tion. There is talk now of a search of the 


| British Legation, but we have heard 
| nothing of it and expect that nothing of 


the sort will be done without asking our 


' permission first. 


Brussels, August 22, 1914.—Another 
day with much to do and no great results. 
This morning at 7 o’clock General 
von Jarotzky arrived at the Legation 
It appears that my 


We have heard from several 


Von Jarotzky as Censor 
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sources that he blew up everybody in 
sight yesterday afternoon when he came 
out from the Burgomaster’s office and 
learned that I had departed in bad tem- 
per. He knows that nobody dares to 
oppose his acts or views, but just the 
same he gave them fits for not having 
made me stay and attended to my case. 
Be that as it may, he appeared with his 
chief of staff and sent up a message that 
brought the Minister down in his pajamas 
and dressing gowns. He expressed great 
regret for the “misunderstanding” of 
yesterday evening and assured the Minis- 
ter that there would be no further cause 
for complaint on our part. He had in his 
hand the telegram which we had sent him 
the evening before—the very same tele- 
gram which we had been trying to get 
off ever since the German occupation of 
the city; he had signed each page of the 
message and had affixed this stamp with 
an order that it be immediately trans- 
mitted. He explained to the Minister 
that the best thing to do was for him to 
take it in person to the office of the 
Director of the Bureau of Telegraphs, 
who had already received instructions 
on the subject. 

About ten o’clock I was starting to go 
down to the telegraph office to send the 
messages, when the Spanish Minister 
drove up in his big green car with the 
Spanish flag flying at the fore. We told 
him our story, whereupon he announced 


that he also had telegrams to sénd and 


that he would go with us. We drove in 
state to the telegraph office and found 
that the entrance which had been in- 
dicated to us was the alley through which 
the mail wagons drive in the good days 
when there are any. Before an admir- 
ing crowd we descended and made our 
way among Prussian troopers through 
the noisesome alley to a small side door, 
where we were stopped by a sentry who 
stuck a bayonet in our general direction 
and said we could go no farther. I was 
immediately thrust into the foreground 
as the brilliant German scholar and, 
limbering up my heavy German artillery, 
I attacked him. The sentry blanched 
but stood his ground. An officer came 
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up as reinforcements but was also limited 
to the German tongue, so | had to keep 
it up, with two full-grown Ministers 
behind me thinking up impossible things 
to be translated into the hopeless tongue. 
The officer, who was a genial soul, an- 
nounced, as though there was no use 
ever again to appear at that particular 
place, that the instruments had all been 
removed and that there was absolutely 
no way of sending any messages no matter 
from whom they came. We told him 
that we had come at the special request 
of the General himself. He replied that 
that made no difference whatever; that 
if there were no wires and no instruments 
there was no possible way of sending the 
messages. After three or four repeti- 
tions, the Minister and I began to under- 
stand that there was no use haggling 
about it, but the Spanish Minister was 
not so lightly to be turned aside and 
took up the cudgels, himself bursting 
into the German language. He stood 
his ground valiantly in the face of a 
volley of long words but he did not get 
any ‘‘forrader.”’ Prince Ernst de Ligne 
came in with a permit from the General 
to send his messages and joined forces 
with the Spanish Minister, but the poor 
officer could only shrug his shoulders and 
smile and repeat what he had already 
said a score of times. H.E. and I began 
to laugh and had a.hard time to control 
ourselves. Finally we prevailed upon 


them to return to the Hotel de Ville. , 


The Minister was beginning to get even 
madder than he was yesterday when | 
got back with my story of the way | had 
spent the afternoon going from one wild 
goose chase to another. We got the 
Burgomaster in his private office and 
placed our troubles before him. He un- 
derstood the importance of the matter 
and sent for the General. He appeared 
in short order, clicked his heels, and in- 
quired whether we had come in regard 
to the matter of telegrams. The old 
fox knew perfectly well that we had and 
was ready for us. We had come to the 
conclusion—which | had reached yester- 
day afternoon and held all by my lone- 
some—that the old man was jockeying. 
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He listened to what we had to say, 
and then said that there was no means | s¢ 
of communication with the outside world | e\ 
—that he had just learned it a few minutes | lu 
before; it is hardly necessary to say that | w. 
he had been fully posted from the minute | w 
he set foot in the town. V. was rather } us 
sarcastic about his opinion of a Genreal | th 
who would venture to occupy a capital | 
without being in possession of means of | in; 
telegraphic communication. ‘The old sol- 
dier was in no mood for argument on | co 
abstract questions and was playing for lez 
too big stakes to stop and bicker, so he | wi 
passed this over lightly and suggested f 
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that we go back and discuss with the | off 
Director General of Telegraphs the possi- | th 
bilities of reéstablishing communications. | 
Then V. let loose on him and announced §) pe! 
that it was not consistent with the dignity 7 the 





of representatives of World Powers to}, by 
spend their time standing in back alleys | ha; 
disputing with soldiers who barred the} the 
way and refused to honor the instructions \ 
of their General. He threw in hot shot} de 
until the effect told. He said plainly} tha 
that the General was full of fair words} pec 
and promises and agreed to anything} the 
that was asked of him, but that when we { Wal 
went to do the things he had authorized | ou 
we were baffled by subordinates that} Pas 
took it upon themselves to disregard these | the 
orders—the intimation being cleverly | fore 
conveyed that their action might not} Whi 
be unconnected with instructions from} thai 
above. The old man then dropped his} the 
bluff and asked what we wanted. We} Pos! 
asked that he send for the Director} 8al 
General and give him in our presence the} "on 
instructions and authorization necessary coul 
to enable him to reéstablish communica-}| WOU 





tion with the outside world and instruct A 


him to receive and send all official mes-/ Dos 
sages for the Legations of neutral Powers. tran 
There was no way out short of flatly! to | 
refusing to give us our right to communi nig 


cate with our governments, so the D. 6. 
was sent for and the Burgomaster wrote} walk 
out at our dictation the most mail Wher 
and comprehensive orders to meet our) hapy 
wishes in all matters of official business. mids 
The General signed the order and in @ °Y 

structed the D. G. to go ahead. y caug 
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The D. G. was a poor soul who could 
see nothing but technical difficulties in 


' everything that was proposed. He re- 


luctantly agreed to everything that he 
was told to do, and there is no telling 
when our stories will get off. He told 
us that when the Germans had occupied 


_ the telegraph bureau, instead of simply 


disconnecting the instruments and plac- 
ing a man there to see that communica- 


| tion was not reéstablished the officer in 


command had battered down the door 
leading to the roof and had slashed all the 
wires with his sabre. As there were three 
or four hundred wires leading out of the 


| office it will be a tremendous job to get 


them all together again. Gs 

We have not yet heard just what hap- 
pened about our telegrams or whether 
they have gotten off, but we have gone 
by the stage of worrying and are merely 
haggling about it because we have got into 
the habit. 

We spent nearly two hours at the Hotel 
de Ville and got in a good deal of talk 
that will be of service to all sorts of 
people. When we got back we found 
the chancery full of people who were 
waiting for us to tell them just how they 
could send telegrams and letters and get 
passports and permits to pass through 
the lines in all possible directions. Be- 
fore leaving | had dictated a bulletin 
which was posted in the hallway stating 
that there were no communications with 
the outside world by rail, telegraph, or 
post and that no laisser-passers would be 


_ granted by the authorities until condi- 
_ tions had changed and that the Legation 
' could not issue any sort of papers which 
| would enable people to leave in safety. 


About four o’clock McCutcheon, Irwin, 


, i Dosch, and Cobb breezed in looking like 


tramps. They had sailed blissfully away 


tly to Louvain in a taxi which they had 
nie ‘ picked up in front of the hotel; when they 
G./) got there they got out and started to 
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walk about to see what was going on, 
when, before they could realize what was 


© happening, they found themselves in the 
.{) midst of a Belgian retreat hard pressed 


by a German advance. They were 


» caught between the two and escaped with 
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their lives by flattening themselves up 
against the side of a house while the 
firing continued. When the row was 
over they were left high and dry with 
no taxi—of course it had been grabbed 
by the retreating troops—and with no 
papers to justify their presence in Lou- 
vain at such a time. They decided that 
the best thing to do was to go straight 
to the German headquarters and report. 
They were received well enough and told 
to lodge themselves as best they could 
and stay indoors until it was decided 
what was to be done with them. They 
were told that they might be kept 
prisoners here or even sent to Berlin, 
but that no harm would come to them 
if they behaved themselves. The order 
had gone out that if a single shot was 
fired at the German troops from the 
window of any house everybody in the 
house was to be immediately taken out 
and shot. Not wishing to risk any such 
unpleasant end, they rented all the front 
rooms of a house and spread themselves 
through all the rooms so that they could 
be sure that nobody did any slaughtering 
from their house. They were there for 
three days and were told to-day that they 
might take themselves hence. They 
came back to Brussels in the same clothes 
that they had worn for the past three 
days, unshaven and dirty as pigs. When 
they drove up to the front door this 
afternoon they were nearly refused ad- 
mittance as being altogether too dis- 
reputable. 

This evening when I went to see my 
old friend the General just before dinner 
he told me that he had had news of a 
great battle near Metz in which the 
French army had been cut off and prac- 
tically destroyed with a loss of 45,000 
prisoners. It sounds about as probable 
as some of the other yarns. In view of 
the fact that my friend had no telegraphic 
communication I was curious to know 
where he got his information, but my 
gentle queries did not bring forth any 
news on that point. 

The Germans now expect to establish 
themselves for some time here in Brussels. 
They are going to occupy the various 
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governmental departments, and it is 
quite possible that for some time we 
shall have to deal exclusively with them. 
The Government to which we are ac- 
credited has faded away, and we are left 
here with a condition and not a theory. 
We shall have to deal with the condition, 
and | am not at all sure that the condi- 
tion will not require some pretty active 
dealing with. Functionaries are to be 
brought from Berlin to administer the 
various departments, so that it is evi- 
dently expected that the occupation is 
not to be of a temporary character. 


Later—After writing the foregoing 
I went upstairs and listened to some of 
the tales of the four people who were 
tied up at Louvain. Now that they are 
safely out of it they can see the funny side 
of it, but it was certainly pretty dangerous 
while it lasted. Monsieur de Leval is 
overcome with admiration for their 
sang froid and marvels at the race of 
men we breed. | suppose he expected 
that we would receive them with tears 
and kisses and that they would all beat 
themselves on the breast and have hys- 
terics about their adventures. 

They seem to have made themselves 
solid with the Germans before they had 
been there long; it would be hard for 
anybody to resist that crowd any length 
of time. Of course, they never saw their 
taxi again after getting out to scout for 
the battle, and whenever the Major who 
had the duty of keeping them under 
surveillance came to take a look at them 
Cobb would work up a sob-shaken voice 
and plead for liberty and permission to 
return to Brussels; he was always at 
some pains to explain that it was not his 
life he was worrying about but the haunt- 
ing thought of that taxi running up at 
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the rate of fifty centimes every three 
minutes. After a while he got the | 
Major’s funny bone located and then 
all was well. He so completely got into 
the officer’s good graces that the Major | 
promised to send us word that they were | 


a 





safe and well—and then failed to do so. 
While the Germans occupied the city 
all inhabitants were required to be in- 
doors by eight o’clock; a light had to be | 
kept in every window and the blinds 
left open so that any one moving could | 
be clearly seen from the street. The} } 
windows themselves were to be closed. ; 
Dosch said he woke up about four ¢ 
o’clock one morning with his head | 
splitting; the lamp was smoking and the |. 
air vile with smoke and smell. He de- © 
cided he would prefer to be shot than die | 
of headache, so deliberately got up and | v 
opened his window. The story loses its © 
point by the fact that after violating this,  ; 
strict rule he was not taken out and shot. | 
They said it was really pretty dreadful.} 
From their window, they saw, every 
little while, a group of soldiers lead some U 
poor frightened Belgian to a little café ; 
across the street; several officers were 
sitting at one of the tables on the side- } 
walk holding a sort of drumhead court 
martial. While they were examining 
the case a squad would be marched around 
behind the railroad station. A few min 
utes later the prisoner would be marched 
around by another way and in a few 
minutes there would be a volley and the} 
troops would be marched back to their 




















post; then, after a little while, a stretcher ae 
would be brought out with a body in} 5. 
civilian clothes, a cloth over the face.|” ‘ai 
Some of the prisoners were women, and} pane 
there were screams before the shots wert — tabl 
fired. It must have been a dreadful) his 
ordeal to go through: bat. 

* was 


[In the following numbers of the Wortv’s Work will be further instalments df ) the 
Mr. Gibson’s journal, covering his trip to Louvain at the time of the German entry, bi the 


meeting with the King and Queen of Belgium, and the case of Edith Cavell.] 
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Why Revolution 
Failed and the Real 
Definition of Cuban 
Revolution—The 











THE FLAG OF CUBA LIBRE 


Floating over the cannons used 
for saluting purposes on the Fortress 


at Cabafias 


United States and the Drift 


Pros and Cons of 
American Interven- 
tion —A Growing 
Confidence in the 
Toward Annexation— Cuban Personalities 


A MONUMENT TO U.S. MARINES 


Erected at Guantanamo Bay, in 
honor of our marines killed in the 
Spanish War 


and Politics—The War and German Interests 


events of peace or 
war or frenzied 
finance in the 
| moving pictures; some 
' shaven, some clean- 
» shaven, all very Ameri- 
can, and all highly con- 
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centrated around a 
table upstairs in the 
| brown cardboard hotel 
‘at Caimanéra. There 
twas the sugar planter, 
the railroad manager, 
the consular agent, two 
majors of the Marine 
© Corps, and the com- 
4 » mandant of the naval 
© station at Guantanamo 
@ Bay. They started the 
‘third intervention in 


T LOOKED exactly like the tableau 
of set faces which considers great 


BY 
GEORGE MARVIN 


Cuba, which history will never record. 


The sugar planter did most of the talk- 
ing because he possessed 








most of the facts, with 
the drive of an un- 
harvested bumper crop 
behind them. At least 
2,500 of the revolution- 
ists had gone through 
his pasture lands yes- 
terday, all but about 
500 mounted, and all 
well armed and draped 
with ammunition. They 
had threatened to burn 
his cane—a young 
cloudburst going on 





outside and_ leaking 
through the cardboard 
hotel partly denatured 
this menace—and they 
had promised to burn 


SAN JUAN HILL 
The monument commemorating the 
victory of the American forces in 1808, 
which marked the beginning of Cuban 
freedom 
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PRESIDENT MARIO G. MENOCAL 


“The President of Cuba is much more of an American than he is a Cuban. 
President Menocal was a general before he became an overseer of a sugar estate or a 
He was his own chief of staff during the recent so-called revolution 


president.” 


his million-dollar mill. They had annexed 
a lot of his bulls and mares and requisi- 
tioned a locomotive, with some new cane 
cars. His peons wouldn’t go into the 
fields. Yesterday before the army began 
to move the leaders of the bunch had 
written him a letter (Exhibit No. 1 pro- 
duced in evidence) to say that they were 
fed up with the diplomatic measures of the 
last few weeks which had got them no- 
where, that they could no longer hold 
their men (regular formula for your stock 
revolutionary commander), and that now 
they were going to “get down to busi- 
ness.’ They also made the rather naive 
announcement that they had decided to 
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codperate with 
whatever Ger- 
man_ enterprise 


the Island of 
Cuba. 

Thus the 
planter, with 
evident — sincer- 
ity, red face, and 
much waving of 
hands. “Getting 
down to. busi- 
ness,” he ex- 
plained, meant 
occupying the 
city of Guantan- 
amo, well  sup- 
plied with loot 
and cash, eats 
and drinks, and 
other Capuan 
delights dear to 
the heart of the 
revolutionist. 
On a blueprint 
he pointed out 
exactly the route 
of the invasion 
and _ indicated 
the most prob- 
able points of at- 
tack on the city. 





All this infor- 
mation the rail- 
road manager 
warmly corrob- 
orated. He was trying to go on managing 
a railroad with about thirty-five bridges 
put out of commission by other parties of 
the same “ revolution” which now threat- 
ened the sugar planter, his neighbors, and 
the city of Guantanamo. The younger of 
the two marine majors had sent scouts 
out who had just turned in information, 
backing up both the planter and the man- 
ager, that the army was sure enough mov- 
ing south. It was up to the commandant 
what to do. 

The city of Guantanamo is twenty-six 


miles inland and north of the United ; 


States naval station at Guantanamo Bay. 
It is an important point for the naval sta- 
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tion because all the water sup- 
ply comes from springs near 
the city brought down by 
train and on water boats 
to the station. Further- 
more, all supplies not 
brought in by trans- 
port from the States 
direct come in normal 
times down by rail 
through Guantanamo 
to the terminus at 
Caimanéra, where this 


on. Leaving this ma- 

terial menace to the 
line and source of com- 
munications out of ac- 

count, the commandant 
could not sit by and allow 
a rabble, which had just ex- 
pressly lined itself up 
with a submarine- 
operating nation with 
which the United 
States was then at 
war, to take possession of territory, in- 
cluding 4 coast line, completely cutting 





Menocal in the election of last January. 











COLONEL WITTEMYER 


The American military attaché at Hav- 
ana, “who was chief instructor to the small 
Cuban army of nine thousand men” 


is in many cases the only practical 


off his naval station on the land- 
ward side. On the other 
hand, the commandant car- 
ried in his pocket and 
vividly in his mind un- 
equivocal instructions 
from the President 
that United States 
forces in Cuba would 
on no account take 
any independent ac- 
tion against the revo- 
lutionists other than 
strictly defensive ac- 
tion. No operations 
were to be undertaken 
which could be con- 
strued as aggressive or 
offensive, or carried on at 
a distance from the proper- 
ties or positions immediately 
threatened or at- 
tacked. 

It took the com- 
mandant about three 
minutes to make up 
his mind. Realizing that prompt offense 





THE LEADERS OF THE RECENT REVOLUTION 


Left: José Miguel Gomez, one-time President of Cuba. Right: Alfredo Zayas, opponent of President 
lo beat Menocal, the two wings of the Liberal Party, under 


Gomez and Zayas, reunited after ‘a split which dated back to 1905 
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method of defense, he telephoned to 
Guantanamo Bay to send two companies 
of marines with a three-inch field piece, 
machine guns, and full field equipment at 











. 'HE AMERICAN LEGATION AT HAVANA 


Photographed by the American Photo Co., Havana, Cuba 


ALONG THE PRADO, THE FIFTH AVENUE OF HAVANA 


once to Caimanéra at the head of the bay. 
The railroad manager meantime ran 
downstairs and began to put together a 
troop train to carry this Third Interven- 














ONE OF HAVANA’S MOUNTED POLICEMEN 
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THE SECOND INAUGURATION 
José Miguel Gomez taking his oath of office as President of Cuba in 1909. 





OF CUBAN 


INDEPENDENCE 


At his right (to the 


readei’s left) is Governor Charles E. Magoon, the last American who governed Cuba during the period of 
American intervention following the revolution of 1906 


tion up to Guantanamo. Less than two 
hours later, as we were steaming back to 
the naval station in the commandant’s 
launch, we passed the Third Interven- 
tion on board the naval tug Osceola, 
plowing impressively up to the front. 
The three-inch ordnance was on deck 
in the bow; some men were assembling 
the machine guns, others distributing 
equipment, and the rest, with their legs 
dangling over the sides, were eating their 
hasty and premature supper. One of 
their majors had explained to me that 
no troops could possibly be in a better 
frame of mind for sincere intervention. 


A transport lay at anchor in the Bay to 
take them home after more than two years 
of continuous service ir. the tropics. 
They had just finished their last target 
practice that morning, with an average of 
better than go per cent. for the two com- 
panies, and were to have sailed the fol- 
lowing day. 

All these operations seemed a sure pro- 
logue to the real thing. I expected to 
have an opportunity of actually witness- 
ing the Third Intervention in Cuba and, 
what would have been much more mem- 
orable, the first action in the Western 
Hemisphere fought by the United States, 
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then a two-weeks-old belligerent, in the 
great war of all nations. The two com- 
panies of marines reached Guantanamo 
City that evening, the three-inch gun 
was put in position, patrols thrown out, 
and every detail of preparation fin- 
ished before daylight. But never a shot 
was fired. When the commandant that 
morning sent his telephone to the 
naval station and the railroad manager 
began to assemble his train, other tele- 
phone wires got busy up country from 
Caimanéra. That revolutionary army 
—we never were quite certain whether it 
was 2,500 or half that number—did the 
finest disappearing act conceivable. Such 
“business” as they had in Guantanamo 
City was indefinitely postponed. 

During the week | remained at the na- 
val station in Guantanamo Bay our forces 
up at Guantanamo City maintained a 
perfectly passive intervention. We 
waited in vain for any action, and, as I 
have already indicated, the state of mind 
of those two marine companies needed 
only a very slight suggestion to precipi- 
tate action. At the end of that week, 
bound for Havana, I boarded a Spanish 
steamer in the harbor of Santiago at day- 
break of a hot Cuban morning. The 
electric lights on her gangway were still 
burning, though all the East to the zenith 
was painted with red dawning. 

The S. S. Barcelona was bringing out a 
steerage full of laborers from Spain to 
supplement Cuban labor in the cane and 
tobacco fields. Between Santiago and 
Havana the revolution had stopped all 
railroad communication, and some of the 
resulting human and freight congestion 
was being ferried out on lighters and 
dumped aboard the Barcelona on top of 
all the migration from Spain. The ship’s 
decks looked like a floating retreat from 
Poland, with the baggage and the food 
and the children and adults mixed up 
indiscriminately. To make things more 
realistic, as is often the case on these 
non-refrigerating steamers, the ship’s 
butcher was slaughtering steers on 


the deck. Blood ran through the peo- 
ple into the scuppers, and the ingre- 
dients of future bills of fare were _ 
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trussed up horridly against the clean 
morning skies. 

The revolution had also put aboard 
that ship the ex-Governor of Santiago, 
who had recently been released from jail 
and his sentence commuted to a term in 
the Cuban Congress. There was also 
Mr. B.—, whose family had for three 
generations carried on a_ prosperous 
business as sugar factors and steamship 
agents in Santiago. A Cuban planter 
was going “home” to America with one 
wife, four children, and three American 
nurses “to stay until this trouble is 
over.” His children played with the 
children of three or four other Santiago 
families of evident means and refinement, 
who were also bound to the States via 
the shortest route through Havana and 
Key West. I was the only North Amer- 
ican on board. It took the Barcelona 
two days and a half from Santiago around 
Cape Maisie to Havana—this voyage 
on a fourteen-knot ship gives you a good 
idea of the size of the Island of Cuba— 
and during that time, in daily talks with 
all these assorted Cukans, it afforded me a 
great deal of satisfaction to check up my 
impressions of Cuban revolution with the 
actual experiences and opinions of men 
and women who had lived in the thick 
of this and previous similar disturbances. 

The first thing that impressed me was 
a clear lack of anything which could be 
called patriotism or even local pride. 
The St. Paul man has plenty to say for 
his city against his neighbor in Minne- 
apolis; people who live in Chicago are 
always champions of their city against 
the world, and you can’t convince a 
Kansas City man that any other town is 
worth living’in. But in Cuba you will 
never hear a Camagiiey man standing 
up for his neighborhood against a resi- 
dent of Pinar del Rio or Oriente. That 
kind of argument never arises in Cuba. 
The idea stirs no Cuban emotion; it is 
too remote, abstract. For the same rea- 
sons the abstract idea of patriotism for 
the Commonwealth is also lacking. 

Two or three of the rich Cubans on the 
Barcelona always said “we” in referring 
to themselves and myself, in contra- 
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distinction to “they,’’ a pronoun gener- 
erally used to designate with a wave of 
the hand their compatriots ashore on 
the green island we were skirting. “ Yes,” 
they would say, “‘it is a fine climate, but 
that is the only good thing about this 
country. The people, Dios mio, no. 
Only a very few of them are civilized. 
The rest, especially here in Oriente, are 
sin verguenzas. Cuba libre r”” They 
laughed. “That is for the professional 
job-holders.”’ 


CUBA LIBRE AS A SPECIFIC IDEA 


The truth of the matter is that “Cuba 
Libre”’ doesn’t mean much of anything 
to the vast majority of Cubans. Nor 
does it mean much more as a statement 
of fact. It did mean something against 
the tangible persecution and injustice 
of Spain, but what there was definable 
of it then has pretty nearly gone by the 
board between the irreconcilable political 
factions of the Ins and the Outs. It is 
as though the lone star flag which sym- 
bolizes free Cuba had been torn from its 
standard by the blind hands of struggling 
office seekers or blown away in the mon- 
soons of political oratory which have all 
these years roared around it. 

“Cuba Libre” means next to nothing, 
but “Cuba Rica” or “Cuba Prospera”’ 
means a lot as a combination of words, 
and it is getting to mean more every 
year to those Cubans whose patriotism 
is something more substantial than mere 
phraseology. Neither does revolution 
in Cuba stir any patriotic impulses as we 
understand patriotism. Every revolu- 
tion in Cuba, with whatever principles 
it may begin, soon degenerates into mere 
disorder. The revolution of 1917 was a 
perfect example of this rule. And this 
particular uprising was doomed from 
the start by a booming prosperity greater 
than Cuba has ever dreamed of. 

When I was in Havana in January 
after the elections had been held, no one 
knew definitely who was de jure Presi- 
dent of the Republic. President Men- 
ocal, with some months of his unexpired 
term to run, had been at first declared 
reélected, but the Liberal Party was at 
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that time protesting his victory, a sup- 
posed recount was going on in three or 
four of the states, and the Supreme Court 
of Cuba was rendering decisions in con- 
tested districts on documentary and other 
circumstantial evidence.. The air was N 
full of rumors of impending revolution ? 
and, sure enough, in due course, a few 
weeks later, the exasperation of the Liber- 
als over their inability to invalidate Men- 
ocal’s election broke out in what was 
called a revolution. 

In May I was again in Havana when 
President Menocal’s election was con- + 
summated by his inauguration. The 
revolution was still going on, but there 
was no change in the national affairs of 
Cuba from their condition in the preced- 
ing January. The revolution had been a 
complete failure in its announced ob- 
jects. More than that, it had proved to 
every one in and out of Cuba the futility 
of Cuban politics. 

It is hardly necessary to define the 
general background of Cuban politics to 
readers of this magazine. President 
Menocal, now at the beginning of his 
second four-years’ term, is the leader of 
the Conservative Party which grew out 
of the old Moderates of Estrada Palma’s 
time after the first intervention. Op- 
posed to the Conservatives is the so-called 
Liberal Party, made up at present of | 
two factions: the Miguelistas, followers 
of José Miguel Gomez; and the Zayistas, 
the adherents of Alfredo Zayas, who as | 
Presidential candidate was supported by > 
Gomez in this last contested election. 
To beat Menocal they recombined the 
two elements of the party split wide 
apart in 1905. 

Normally, Cuba has been Liberal, just 
as the United States normally for many 
years has been Republican. And, by a 
natural coincidence, an element which 
entered into the Democratic success in | 
the United States in the elections of last 
November also determined the character 
of the election—in so far as | can discern 
any character at all in it—on the Island of 
Cuba. As never before in both countries, 
more people in the western sections of 
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perity born of the war, and this part of 
the electorate, making money hand over 
fist, and therefore satisfied with condi- 
tions as they were, all swung into the con- 
servative column. Indeed, you should 
multiply by at least two or three ade- 
quately to represent the effect of the 
sugar boom on politics in Cuba as com- 
pared with the effect of war prices on the 
raw products and resulting state of mind 
of the electorate in our Middle West. 


THE ELECTORAL LAW 


There was, however, a well-established 
mutual grievance in the balloting at the 
elections. This election, like others pre- 
ceding it in Cuba, since 1902, was carried 
out under the provisions of an electoral 
law drafted by General Enoch H. 
Crowder, who is now Judge Advocate 
General of the War Department and the 
man chiefly responsible for the smooth 
running of our national registration for 
universal service on June 5th. 

General Crowder drew for Cuba a good 
law, but no electoral law could have been 
adequate to the conditions it had to meet. 
It was not a question of law; it was a 
question of the execution of the law. 
The majority of the people of Cuba do 
not want a good law. It would spoil all 
theirfun. You cannot safeguard an elec- 
torate which is founded upon universal 
suffrage when it doesn’t want to be safe- 
guarded and when the first act of every 
newly elected Congress is to pass a law 
exempting every one from fraud in the 
preceding election which gave it being. 
In Cuba all polling lists are constantly 
added to but never subtracted from. 
They are ports of missing men. In a 
dozen years they became exceedingly 
padded with names of men long dead, 
absentees, and even those yet unborn. 

But it is thoroughly in accord with es- 
tablished precedent in Cuba to vote as 
many men as there are names on the 
polling lists, just as it was considered all 
right in some of our states, before the 
mobilization of 1916 on the Mexican bor- 
der, to swell, by paper militiamen, the 
total of the National Guard lists to the 
minimum number of names prerequisite 
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for federal appropriations. President 
Menocal endeavored in the last Congress 
preceding the election to have these poll- 
ing lists purged and sent two strong mes- 
sages to that effect to his House and Sen- 
ate Committees. But the Liberal major- 
ities in the Cuban Congress turned both 
his bills down emphatically. When it 
came to the election, 150,000 names ap- 
peared on the books, and were voted, 
which did not exist 7m corpore. 

Both sides voted thus fraudulently 
in conformity with established Cuban 
custom, each side passionately accusing 
the other of overdoing it. In addition 
to all this confusion there were in Oriente 
and in some of the other provinces as 
many as five or six different parties repre- 
sented on one ballot, of which two were 
believed to be for the Liberals and the 
other three or four Conservative. The 
whole business was hopelessly mixed up, 
and efforts to straighten it out by re- 
counts were futile from the start, since 
the old polling lists were retained and a 
feverish competition of perjured testi- 
mony admitted in evidence. 

The revolution, defined in its highest 
terms, was a Liberal protest against the 
conservative and nominally national in- 
tention to keep President Menocal in 
office. It was also premised on the sup- 
position that because Cuba had generally 
been considered Liberal any tabulation 
of votes giving an opposite return must, 
ipso facto, be corrupt. But the revolu- 
tion lasted on that plane only about three 
weeks. Meantime Miguel Gomez was 
seized and imprisoned and with his incar- 
ceration the life faded out of the whole 
movement. Zayas came into Havana and 
lived quite harmlessly out at the castle 
of Madame Abreu, who also maintained 
there the only chimpanzee born in cap- 
tivity. There never was any fighting 
worthy of the name except in the Liberal 
press of Cuba and its propaganda in the 
States. Fighting was the last thing the 
revolutionists wanted to do. The Fed- 
erals did all the attacking of any conse- 
quence. One actjon at Sango, where the 
Federals stormed and attacked an en- 
trenched rebel position, resulted in 
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thirty Liberal dead and five Federal 
casualties. 

In May the revolution, which still 
occupied space in our papers, partly be- 
cause of its supposed bearing on German 
operations in the West Indies, was in 
reality moribund. The big politicians 
were out of it and the smaller politicians, 
realizing that their cause was lost, were 
merely existing on the forlorn hope of 
bringing about intervention by the United 
States and getting immunity for them- 
selves. The financiers had made their 
haul and got away. Two of them, smug- 
gled out of Santiago to Port-au-Prince 
and there arrested, carried more than 
$200,000 with them in cash. It was at 
this stage that we launched our Third 
Intervention at Guantanamo. 

Thus understood, the whole move- 
ment, confined to Santiago and Oriente 
provinces, or the eastern end of the isl- 
and, became pathetic in the extreme. 
The few remaining leaders really wanted 
to surrender but they were afraid to do so. 
Colonel Varona, the Federal leader at 
Santiago, replied to all their importuni- 
ties: “ You people have no rights. You 
are outside of the law, and only entitled 
to speculators’ chances. Lay down your 
arms and | will let you go free, but 
I won’t give you any guarantees.” 

And all those 2,500 hombres with press- 
ing business engagements in Guantanamo 
for whom we looked so earnestly in May 
remained stuck out there forlornly in the 
bush, all dressed up and nowhere to go. 
In their ranks were criminals from the 
Santiago jails who had been turned loose 
Nat- 
urally there was nothing for these patri- 
ots to be gained by coming in. One of 
their leaders, Baso, had murdered the 
Alcalde of Sango. He was decidedly 
from Missouri about surrendering. Con- 
sequently that revolution in Oriente 
Province had become simply glorified 
vagrancy, keeping half alive on loot, 
license, and laziness. 

That is what we found it to be at 
Guantanamo, and that is exactly what 
President Menocal called it when I saw 


him in his summer White House at Chico, _ 


about twenty miles outside of Havana. It 
was literally a white house, set down in 
the middle of great gardens, with box-lined 
walks and avenues leading in vistas 
through them under many trees. It 
was very unlike most Cuban domiciles; 
it was so full of life, sunshine, anima- 
tion. The President’s son was career- 
ing up and down the avenues on the 
first autoped I had seen on the island, 
and his daughter was playing tennis with 
some friends. As | talked | could hear 
the click of billiard cues in a room close 
by, and there came to us now and then the 
happy laughter of women. 


A PRESIDENT WITHOUT FEAR OR REPROACH 


The President of Cuba is much more 
of an American than he is a Cuban, and 
it is this trait in him which keeps those 
who are not his friends from properly 
understanding him. He is_ singularly 
open and frank and has that trait, very 
rare indeed among men of national im- 
portance, of attentive listening. His 
worst enemies will tell you that he is ab- 
solutely honest, but they will qualify 
that statement by saying that he is 
weak or, what amounts to the same thing, 
so open to suggestion on the part of his 
less scrupulous friends that the net result 
is worse than dishonesty. [| believe that 
misconception is entirely due to the un- 
Cuban, un-Latin-American openness and 
simplicity of Cuba’s Chief Executive. 

To call him personally or politically 
weak is manifestly ridiculous. As man- 
ager and part owner in the largest sugar 
factory in the world, he had demon- 
strated extraordinary administrative abil- 
ity before he was elected to the Presi- 
dency. He works twelve hours a day 
at his desk in the Palace, and almost sin- 
gle-handed he has carried out his declared 
purpose of so checking and mastering 
this last revolution in Cuba, of making 
such a show of this circus of the Outs, that 
the probability of a similar uprising oc- 
curring again might be made impossible. 
And for that announced purpose which 
he has so well carried out, the Government 
of the United States kept its hands off 
but gave him all its moral support. We 
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nearly spoiled that sound policy at Guan- 
tanamo. 

Menocal was a general before he be- 
came an overseer of a sugar estate or a 
President. He has remained a general. 
He directed every military movement of 
the Federal forces during the revolution; 
he was his own chief of staff and he held 
the Cuban army in bulk loyal against the 
shrewdest kind of Liberal treachery. 
But President Menocal also represents 
in his personality and carries out in his 
life a typical Cuban trait which is really 
at the root of most Cuban political 
troubles. 


FAMILY OR THE NATION? 


The Cuban has one deeply ingrained 
trait which explains much in his current 
history. He is a strong family man, 
spends a lot of time with his family, 
works for his family, uses the best of his 
influence for his immediate, own, cher- 
ished people. 

How many men in our undemonstra- 
tive country will tell their wives once a 
day that they love them? The average 
Cuban thus reassures his wife literally 
not once but twenty times a day. And 
she expects it. He kisses her hand and 
professes himself, in his courtly Spanish 
at her feet, her slave. And all this with 
complete sincerity, although he may main- 
tain on the next block the mulatto 
mother of his unrecognized children 
upon whom he lavishes no superficial 
affection. It is family first, then rela- 
tives, then friends—a glorified and in- 
tense and pervading nepotism. 

The manager of one of the largest 
banks in Havana whom I knew gave up 
all his social engagements for a week 
during his wife’s not serious illness. 
He simply would not accept engagements 
because his wife could not go with him. 
One of the branches of the Menocal fam- 
ily, allied to the President’s, live all to- 
gether, fifteen or twenty of them, in one 
house. They have all their meals to- 
gether, have their parties together, go 
abroad together; they neither feel the 
need nor see the advantages of having 
any ong else present. Colonel Witte- 
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myer, our military attaché in Havana, 
who was chief instructor to the small 
Cuban army of nine thousand men, 
could not conscientiously stand for a 
certain military appointee whose embez- 
zlements were a little too cynical even 
for Cuba. To make matters worse, 
this officer was regularly caught with the 
goods. Colonel Wittemyer went to 
those in authority with abundant evi- 
dence of his subordinate’s guilt, which 
was formally admitted, but yet he found 
the Chief Executive averse to punishing 
the.malefactor. He was eventually trans- 
ferred out of the jam closet to the posi- 
tion of personal aide simply and ex- 
pressly because those in authority could 
not bring themselves, for any good to the 
service that might grow from making him 
an example, to lose or risk that man’s 
friendship. 

And so it happens that this very ad- 
mirable trait of loyalty to friends and 
kindred is actually a hampering influence 
in the public life of Cuba. In our sense 
of the term, there is no Cuban citizen- 
ship which concerns itself about the way 
in which it is governed. Thus, by force 
of circumstances, Cubans are and remain 
what they are. They do not develop in 
civic or political character as they grow 
richer and possess more limousines and 
ball-bearing plumbing. 

And yet the conduct of some of these 
men—Charley Hernandez, Villalon, and 
President Menocalk himself—in the war 
of independence was the stuff that Valley 
Forge was made of. These men have 
lived on snakes in the swamps, bare- 
footed, ragged, unfaltering. A tangible 
patriotism was theirs, surely, made up 
of rooted independence and of a burning 
sense of injustice. Why does not this 
spirit survive in the piping, prosperous 
times of peace? A few do carry on, but 
there is no way of propagating the idea. 
The Cuban people have never realized 
that it is their money, their institutions, 
their Government. It is only very re- 
cently that our own people in the United 
States, always jealous of their rights, 
have begun to realize their reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities. There has never been 
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in Cuba any real scrutiny of the adminis- 
tration of public funds. From a Cuban 
point of view, why should they go to all 
that trouble? There is no direct taxation 
which the people feel; 
nearly all raised by customs—out of the 
whole budget of $45,000,000, perhaps 
$30,000,000 will be customs receipts. 
Thus no clamor goes up from the elec- 
torate, which does not feel the taxes, 
though they do grumble now at the high 
cost of living due to the war freights and 
customs. 

So if a fellow two, or three, or five 
hundred miles down country hears that 
So and So has battened on office, he 
thinks the malefactor a smart hombre 
and bothers no further about the matter. 
Such an occurrence is no more ground for 
scandal in Cuba than it would have been 
in China under the Empire. A river 
and harbors bill would not leave a ripple 
on a Cuban conscience, and the pork 
barrel would roll smoothly on its way 
but for one thing—the Platt amendment. 


A PARALYZED PRESS 


The lack of civic responsibility and 
public conscience in Cuba is largely due 
to the lack of real journalism. The press 
and its relation to politics is an important 
ingredient in things Cuban and important 
to understand. With us a newspaper 
has a relation and responsibility to the 
public. No newspaper with us can long 
survive unless it is primarily what it 
purports to be—a newspaper. But that 
is the last thing a Cuban newspaper sets 
out to do or to be. In Havana there are 
thirty-seven daily newspapers, more than 
twice as many as are self-supported in New 
York. These are not really newspapers 
atall. They are organs, political pamph- 
lets, propaganda. Fl Mundo is perhaps 
the nearest approach of them all to sound 
journalism. El Heraldo de Cuba has 
the largest circulation—about 40,000 
copies a day—and it is both a plausible 
and strong utterance edited by Sefior 
Ferrara, the most brilliant journalist in 
Cuba. Ferrara gets nothing from the 


Government, but a lot of backing from 
rich corporations. 


the revenue is | 
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The other papers are one and all per- 


sonal organs. They never make any 
attempt to shape public opinion (“‘At- 
taché’s” column in El Mundo the excep- 
tion). When we think how slowly pub- 
lic opinion in the United States responds 
to all the instrumentalities we have for 
its shaping, we can the more readily 
understand the apathy of Cuba on public 
questions. 

Just as in the much more vicious in- 
stance of Santo Domingan journalism, 
the press of Cuba is mainly taken up 
with personalities. Libelous attacks are 
of weekly occurrence and make up by far 
the most interesting newspaper reading. 
Every newspaper is so well fortified 
against possible libel that it really would 
seem a great waste of opportunity not 
to ‘feature’ it. There is no come-back 
for printed libel in Havana. Every 
newspaper of consequence has some Con- 
gressman engaged as editor or director. 
By Cuban law, a Congressman is immune 
from process-serving. He enjoys the 
same untrammeled liberty that a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps by diplomatic | 
courtesy enjoys in Washington. He can 
drive his motor car over the speed limits 
or his neighbor’s live-stock, or shoot the 
lights out of lampposts, without getting 
arrested. In each instance the remon- 
strating policeman gets arrested. When 
anything particularly libelous appears 
in a given print it is shoved off on to 
its particular Congressman and _ incon- 
tinently drops unless some unusually 
irate libellee shoots the editor. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


When two Cuban boys fight for an 
apple or a twenty-centavo piece they will 


go to the point of complete exhaustion | 


without quarter and without surrender, 


but both will suspend hostilities, appar- | 


ently quite satisfied, if a third boy walks 
off with the spoils. This is typical of the | 
relationship of political parties in Cuba 


to each other and of their joint and | fe 
United © 
This last revolution which |! al 


several attitude toward the 
States. 
have described as degenerating into 


mere vagrancy was also frankly an at- 
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T | tempt to force intervention by the 
1Y | United States. 
t- The particular kind of discriminating 
P- | intervention they almost got at Guantan- 
b- | amo was not exactly what the revolution- 
ds | ists intended. There was a kind of gen- 
or ¥tleman’s agreement on the part of the 
ly | rebel and Federal leaders in Oriente 
1c | which kept them from any serious fight- 
| ing among themselves, and the revolu- 
N- | tionists had no desire whatever to take on 
n, | our marines. Nevertheless, it was the 
Ip | settled conviction of their leaders that 
re 7 by continuing disorder and continuing 
ar | demonstrations such as the threat against 
g. | Guantanamo, they could force the United 
-d | States to come in and take control again 
Id f* in 1902. They were convinced that 
ot [they could not prevail against the es- 
ck | tablished Conservative Party; but they 
were determined, if they couldn’t get the 
n- | apple themselves, that the Menocal 
1. | crowd should not have it, either. 
ne | That was the way the revolution rea- 
he | soned with itself. The victims of the 
n- | revolution journeying from Santiago to 
ic # Havana on the Barcelona also wanted 
in intervention. The sugar planters wanted 
ts fit; the railroad people wanted it. Nine 
he | tenths of Cuba would inwardly re- 
1g | joice if the United States would deliber- 
n- | ately take charge of and guarantee all 
on | future elections and, a step further, if 
rs | the Government at Washington would 
to | oversee the administratien of every de- 
n- | partment of the Government of Cuba. 
ly ) Cubans will frankly say this to an Amer- 
ican, but no one dares to come out in the 
open and make such a statement publicly, 
though each knows that is what the other 
in | 1s thinking about. Politically, Cubans 
ill | profoundly distrust one another and prob- 
yn » ably always will. They also distrust 
r, | some of the representatives we have sent 
r- to Cuba, but as a nation they trust the 
| United States. 
__ They trust us though they do not like us. 
q Every year their commercial and social 
id fg clations with the United States grow 
ad | steadily closer. Nearly all the children 
| | of ambitious Cuban parents come now 
mo the United States for their school 
t- | education or professional training. Since 
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the war cut them off from Europe, 
wealthy Cubans have made New York 
their Paris. In the summer the Catskills, 
the beaches of New Jersey, Saratoga, and 
other populous American resorts are 
partly colonized by Cubans from Santi- 
ago, Camagiiey, and Havana who are 
quite apt, like my friends on the Barce- 
lona, to say “we” when referring to Amer- 
icans both north and south. Cuban gen- 
tlemen get their clothes in New York; 
their wives and daughters get their fash- 
ions from the Fifth Avenue shops and 
breathe the baited incense of our monthly 
fashion magazines. 

“No,” said President Menocal, speak- 
ing of the many changes in Havana dur- 
ing the last four years, “this is not like 
the United States. This zs the United 
States.” 

Whether we call it intervention or an- 
nexation—and it is surprising how much 
annexation talk you will hear from Cu- 
bans in different walks of life—or simply 
friendship, we have a definite responsi- 
bility toward Cuba which we have only 
partially lived up to. We have given 
them the great gift of freedom and con- 
stitutional government, but we have 
never taught them how to use it. We 
have grown up into our institutions all 
the way from Magna Charta. Not one 
of our Spanish-American neighbors has 
the same traditions, habits of thought, 
or common desires. The United States 
of America was not created out of chaos 
at a stroke; it was the growth’of centuries. 
Yet we expect to make going republics 
out of much less sympathetic or prepared 
material, like Mr. Bryan’s soldiers, over- 
night. Citizens will not spring to a re- 
public overnight. We must not forget 
that the Republic of Cuba was fashioned 
for its citizens by alien strangers in less 
than four years. It was an imposition, 
desired by Cubans as a change from the 
persecution of Spain, for which they were 
thoroughly unprepared. Our responsi- 
bility, therefore, does not end by giv- 
ing to Cuba the forms and names of 
freedom. We have got to help keep 
Cuba libre by saving Cubans from them- 
selves. 
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TO THE READERS 
OF ““THE WORLD'S WORK” 


HE Wortp’s Work, among 
other magazines, has_ been 
asked by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of its district to call the atten- 
tion of its readers to the second Lib- 
erty Loan. The Wortp’s Work 
takes particular pleasure in doing 
this because it feels that its readers 
are unusually circumstanced to help. 
For the dozen years that the magazine 
has conducted its financial depart- 
ment it has evidence that its readers 
invest many millions of dollars in 
securities every year. This year the 
magazine earnestly suggests that this 
money be used to help finance the 
war by buying Liberty Bonds and 
urges that its readers purchase what 
they can of the forthcoming second 
Liberty Loan and make provision 
to purchase of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and so on, until we have seen this 
thing through to the finish. 

There are some simple facts which 
make that urgent. In the first place 
the Government roughly estimates 
that the cost of the war for a year will 
be in the neighborhood of 15 bil- 
lion dollars, including loans to our 
Allies. The most that it can hope 
to raise from taxes is 3 billions. 
That leaves 12 billions to raise by 
loans. The first loan was 2 billions. 
That leaves about 10 billions more to 
raise this year. As a matter of fact 
the first 2 billions were pretty well 
spent before they were collected. 

The Government, then, must raise 
about 3 billions more in the next three 
months, and must keep right on rais- 
ing this or a larger amount every 
quarter until Germany is beaten. 

And this has a direct bearing upon 
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the readers of this magazine. It } 
means that it is the duty of each | 
reader to buy bonds with every new | 
issue, and in between times if possible 

to buy bonds of the financially weary 

or faint-hearted who drop by the way- | 
side and sell their previous purchases. | 

The first financial commandment { 
for all of us is, Thou shalt buy Liberty | 
Bonds to the full extent of thy ability. 7 

And the second is like unto it: | 
Thou shalt buy Liberty Bonds from F 
savings, not from borrowings. 

It profits the nation little for a man | 
to borrow $1,000 and buy a bond, 
because if this had not been done | 
the original holder of the $1,000 | 
could have bought a bond with tt. 
The first loan came upon us some- 
what suddenly and caught many | 
people without ready money, so many § 
had to borrow to buy. That was 
all right once, but we must catch up 
and save until we have ready money 
ahead to buy when each bond issue 
comes out. 

And there issanother duty. Every 
man and woman who reads this 
knows people who have never bought 
a bond and who hesitate to embark | 
on a new venture. It is every one’s}, 
duty to make himself or herself an} 
unofficial representative of his Govern- | 
ment and see that all his neighbors} 
know about the bonds and how toy 
buy them. y | 

Some time this fall in the nature] 
of the case the Government mus 
announce that there will be a sec 
ond issue of the Liberty Loan. Buf 
then, and begin to save for the next. 
And by precept and example encour § 
age your neighbors to do the same. 
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THE ‘“TANKS” 


The Powerful, Armed, Bullet-Proof Engine of Death and Destruction That 
Has Been Developed by England For Use in the War From the 
Invention of an American 


(Written upon the request of the Wortp’s Work and by permission of the British Government) 


BY 


COLONEL E. D. SWINTON, C.B., D.S.O., Roya ENGINEERS 


“The truth; nothing but the truth; but not the whole truth” 


N A certain Friday in Sep- 
tember, 1916, after two 
years of fighting, when it 
might have been thought 
that human ingenuity in 

the art of killing had been exhausted, a 
fresh engine of war was suddenly sprung 
upon a world sick of hearing of new 
methods of slaughter. A day or two 
later, so soon as the newspapers were 
able to give some information about this 
development, the word “Tank” was on 
all British lips, and since that moment 
has probably been spoken, written, and 
printed more often than during the whole 
previous period since its incorporation 
into the English language. 

This prosaic little word, also, has by 
its association with one of the most 
striking episodes of the World War 
and one of the few technical sur- 
prises which the Allies have so far 
sprung on their enemies, and by the 
fact that its novel application signalized 
the birth of a new arm, been invested 
with a romantic meaning of which it can 
never be deprived. The machine it 
describes is no ephemeral weapon of oc- 
casion—the materialization of a happy 
thought for one special operation. What- 
ever the countermeasures it may call into 
being, and although its present immature 
shape may be as remote from its eventual 
perfection as “ Puffing Billy” from a com- 
pound decapod freight locomotive, the 
tank has come to stay. That Friday 
in September, 1916, marked a step for- 
ward. It was the beginning of an era in 
Which dwindling man-power will force 





more and more into prominence the neces- 
sity for the conservation of life, and in 
which the power and insensibility of ma- 
chinery will have to be as fully exploited 
upon the field of battle as they have been 
in that of industry. 

It is not only in English that the word 
suddenly acquired importance and an en- 
tirely fresh significance, for it has enriched 
the military vocabularies of many other 
languages, including German, which have 
borrowed it in its new sense. And curious 
as it is to British ears to hear “Tank” 
pronounced by Frenchmen, Russians, 
Italians, and Rumanians, it would prob- 
ably sound yet more strange to Americans, 
in whose slang it has a meaning quite un- 
known even amongst the most bibulous 
over on this side. 

Whilst on the subject of this name, it 
may not be out of place to satisfy general 
curiosity as to a minor detail by answering 
the question, “Why, ‘Tank’?” Why 
should a fighting automobile have been so 
inappropriately named? The reply can be 
given in two words—for secrecy. In its 
experimental stage the machine was 
known as a “Land-cruiser” or “Land- 
ship.” But it isa military platitude that 
the “element of surprise’’—as it is always 
called in the textbooks—has immense 
value in war; and it was naturally realized 
that the greatest results to be expected 
from the employment of this new weapon 
would be attained if it could be launched 
unexpectedly, so that the enemy might 
be caught unprepared to meet it. And 
when it crystallized into a definite shape, 
and reached the stage of production, it 
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became obvious that its original names 
were far too suggestive of the real thing. 
It was therefore decided to christen it by 
some non-committal word which would 
give no inkling of its nature to those not 
“in the know,” and would, at the same 
time, be sufficiently descriptive and short 
to be readily adopted by all legitimately 
concerned. 


WHY THEY WERE CALLED “‘TANKS” 


Quite a large part of the earlier stage of 
manufacture would consist of the rolling 
of steel plates and their assemblage and 
erection into boxes, which to all except 
those who made a close examination 
might well be intended for vessels to hold 
water, petrol, or oil. The fact that the 
boxes would be bullet-proof would merely 
lend color to the idea that they might be 
intended to move up into the fighting 
zone. This theory would not necessarily 
be discredited even when the stage of 
fitting them with engines and caterpillar 
tracks was reached. It would not be until 
the time for mounting the armament that 
their real purpose must become plain, up 
to which moment an alias might to some 
extent conceal it. “ Reservoir’ and “ Cis- 
tern”’ were long-winded and clumsy; 
“Tank” was equally accurate, and 
shorter. And “Tank” it became. Asa 
matter of fact, various rumors about the 
new machines were current among those 
who got wind of them. One was that 
they were intended to carry water for the 
troops across the deserts of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. A second hinted at snow- 
plows for use on the Russian front. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to say that no 
special trouble was taken to contradict 
these yarns. It was also bruited about 
that experiments had been made in some 
wild-cat scheme which had failed abso- 
lutely. 

The idea that this name would “catch 
on” was justified beyond anticipation. 
Employed as a bluff during the stage of 
production and training, it stuck. It 
was adopted by the troops at the front 
and by the public at home, whose en- 
thusiasm was aroused by the dramatic 
appearance and success of the new wea- 
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pon, and whose fancy was tickled by its 


title. It thus obtained further sanction 
and was introduced to the whole world. 
In England the Tank became a popular 
gag in the revues, a subject for songs and 
the motif of dances. The word was, in 
fact, almost run to death. 

One good point common to both the 
German home-made equivalent terms is 
that they do not lend themselves to the 
making of lyrics, for neither Panzerkraft- 
wagen nor Schiitzengrabenvernichtungsauto- 
mobil is likely to be used as the refrain 
of a topical song in vaudeville. 

The machines were yet otherwise mis- 
called. During the summer of 1916 an 
enemy agent trying to tap the wires in 
England might have been mystified to 
pick up some such messages as: “Twelve 
Willies reach you to-day,” or “Send tails 
for six females.” “Willie,” a pet cogno- 
men adopted as suitable for the telephone 
and obviating the use of a code for tele- 
grams, was suggested by the fact that 
the first experimental “Landship”’ com- 
pleted, though equally malevolent, was 
smaller and less powerful for evil than its 
immediate successor—eventually the type 
adopted. When the two creatures were 
together they gave the ludicrous impres- 
sion of being child and parent of a mon- 
strous and evil brood. Hence, naturally, 
“Little Willie” and “Big Willie.” The 
“Big Willies’ were also somewhat un- 
biologically classified as males and fe- 
males, according to their armament. In- 
cidentally, to help to conceal the destina- 
tion of the Tanks at the stage when any 
illusion as to their purpose was precluded, 
they were painted with the inscription 
“With care. To Petrograd’ in large 
Russian characters. This, of course, was 
merely following up the line suggested by 
the snow-plow fiction. 

During transportation secrecy was 
maintained in various ways. Whilst being 
conveyed by rail—a process to which 
they lend themselves admirably—the 
Tanks were concealed under tarpaulins. 
They were also always loaded up after 
dark; and on those nights when Willies 
were being despatched, the scene‘on the 
manceuvre ground, “somewhere”’ in Eng- 
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iand, was almost Dantesque. The train 
of flat trucks and special length of side- 
track were brilliantly lit up by acetylene 
flares; and out from the gloom, into the 
circle of light and back again into the 
outer dark, over glistening mud or 
through shimmering clouds of dust, con- 
tinually crawled a procession of slug- 
shaped monsters, purring, panting, and 
emitting flames as they slid over the 
ground. 


A NIGHT VISIT FROM THE ZEPPELINS 


This operation, which happened to be 
repeated several times during the Zep- 
pelin raid season, was on one occasion 
interrupted by some of the aérial maraud- 
ers, whose visit added considerable excite- 
ment to the proceedings. Entrainment 
was in full blast when suddenly a signal 
was given. At once every light in the 
loading yard was extinguished, and every 
Tank froze to stillness where it stood, 
darkness and uncanny silence taking the 
place of glare and the throbbing bustle-of 
work. After a few minutes of tense ex- 
pectancy, by the time that the ear had 
been able to attune itself to the change 
from clamor to peace, a faint humming 
noise made itself heard afar off on high. 
The sound approached, grew louder, and 
gradually changed to a high-pitched purr- 
ing, which seemed to fill the whole sky as a 
Zeppelin droned up overhead and circled 
above the stationary machines in the 
“Tankodrome”’ like a night owl quarter- 
ing a field of corn above a colony of 
paralyzed field mice. No hint was given, 
however, to betray to the Hun skipper 
that directly underneath him lay a col- 
lection of new and secret weapons for the 
slaying of his Gebriider—a nest of scor- 
pions in pickle for his Kameraden on 
terra firma, which, even to his mind, might 
have seemed a target worthier of high 
explosive than sleeping women and chil- 
dren; and after a few minutes the airship 
sailed away to unload its murderous 
cargo of bombs at a point some miles 
distant. Thrice was this visit repeated 
during the night—whether by the same 
Zeppelin or by others it is not easy to say. 
Finally, after a respectful interval, up 


went the lights, the Tanks came back to 
life, and the circus performance pro- 
ceeded. 

It was a curious phase of modern war as 
waged in three dimensions. 

That all the care and precautions taken 
were successful in their object is now a 
matter of history. Though the Germans 
apparently had a suspicion that some sur- 
prise was in preparation, they had no 
knowledge of its nature until a day or two 
before the Tanks were “let out of the 
bag,’ when their aviators reported cer- 
tain objects that looked like armored 
motors at certain places behind our lines. 
Beyond this they were unprepared, and 
had taken no special measures to meet 
the attack, which after all was the busi- 
ness end of the matter. 

So much for nomenclature and mys- 
tery-making. The readers of this article 
will have become impatient for the writer 
to “Cut the cackle and come to the 
’osses,”’ or, in other words, to “cut it 
out.”” Unluckily, however, most of what 
can be said amounts to little more than 
cackle. It is in the circumstances im- 
possible to present, even to the public 
of a nation which is fighting the common 
foe, more than a very incomplete ac- 
count, lacking in information and details 
on the very points upon which an ac- 
curate statement of facts would be most 
enlightening and welcome. And it is 
obvious that this must be so when a 
weapon actually in use is the subject of 
discussion, more especially when it is still 
in its infancy and owes a great part of its 
potentialities for the future to whatever 
of its nature and capabilities still remains 
unknown to the enemy. 

Were it not for such limitations, it 
would be instructive to describe the me- 
chanical evolution of the Tank from its 
embryonic stage until the actual monster, 
complete in its then form, loomed up 
through the mist on the morning of the 
15th of September and amidst the laugh- 
ter of our infantry heaved its bulk across 
the crater-pitted surface of No Man’s 
Land toward the startled Huns. For 
other reasons, also, it is not yet possible 
to give an account of the fight waged 
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against apathy, inertia, and other obsta- 
cles, which, though merely a repetition of 
the history of the struggle for life of every 
other invention that has forced its way 
into existence for the benefit of a conserva- 
tive and unimaginative race, possesses its 
own special interest. Of the genesis of 
the machine, the need for it, the reasons 
that suggested the possibility of its con- 
struction, and the general rdéle it was de- 
signed to play, something can be written. 
But no such light can be thrown on the 
points of how far in practice it came up to 
expectations, to what extent and in what 
directions it failed to do so, and what 
lessons for the future its performance 
has afforded. These are particulars upon 
which indiscreet disclosures might give 
information of the utmost value to an 
enemy, who, alert and _ enterprising 
enough, has not had the practical exper- 
ience which we have bought and paid for 
in cash, brains, and lives. 


THEIR ANCIENT ORIGIN 


Novel to the present generation as is the 
Tank, the basic principle underlying it 
—1i.e., the provision of collective protec- 
tion of troops attacking, and therefore 
on the move—is not new. It has exerted 
its influence ever since the time when en- 
gines capable of throwing large numbers 
of missiles took their place in warfare. 
The present machine is the result of 
evolution, through intermediate stages, 
as mechanical science has grown, of old 
prototypes, such as the Roman Testodo, 
or Tortoise, and the medieval Belfry, 
used in siege operations, in which the 
missile-throwing power of the defense 
gradually forced on the attack the adop- 
tion of some form of mobile protection. 
The reason for its production is the same 
(making allowance for development) as 
that which was responsible for the Tor- 
toise of old—the great fire-power of the 
defense, of recent years greatly intensified 
by the introduction of the machine gun. 
The possibility of producing it is due to,the 
perfection of the internal-combustion en- 
gine, to which also the ordinary automo- 
bile, the airplane, the submarine, and the 
airship owe their existence. 
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excellent description of the existing ma- 





Ever since the appearance of the maga- 
zine rifle, the advantage that would be 
conferred on the attack by employing a 
moving armored shield, fort, or cupola 
has indeed been so obvious that a vague 
consciousness of it has probably at some 


time or other formed the subject of the &% 


day dreams even of those not directly 
concerned with war, but happening to 
possess some knowledge of military his- 
tory and mechanics and to be blessed with 
imagination. Since the introduction of 
the machine gun, and the more recent 
appearance of the armored motor car of 
the ordinary wheeled type, the concrete 
idea of constructing some such engine has 
occurred to the minds of many more, 
especially to engineers. M. Albert Ro- 
bida, both in his writings and pictures in 
La Caricature, predicted the use. ot Tanks 
in 1883. a 

But, as the Bible has it, “ Bett, is the 
sight of the eyes than the wandering of 
the desire,” or, in other words, it is one 
thing to dream and another to convert a 
dream into actuality. And it would, no 
doubt, be of human interest to maké some 
reference to the personal element and the 
share of responsibility attributable to 
individuals for the realization of what has 
long been a subject of aspirations. This, 
however, is neither the time nor the place 
to do it. The subject has already been 
rendered controversial by the contra- 
dictory statements and the various claims 
for the credit of the invention which have 
appeared in the press. It will be touched 
upon here only on broad lines, the truth 
being that several people have been con- 
cerned to a greater or less degree at dif- 
ferent stages, though the merit of in- 
venting some of the crucial mechanical 
details can definitely be ascribed to 
individuals. 

Nevertheless, one assertion has been 
publicly made by a writer of eminence 
and weight which must be refuted. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who prophesied to the world 
the arrival of such a monster as the Tank 
so long as thirteen years before it ap- 
peared, and who in his “War and the 
Future,” published in 1917, gives an 
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chine, and a most illuminating imagina- 
tive forecast of its future evolution, both 
implies and states specifically in that 
book that the Tanks have not come from 
military sources but have been thrust 

{ upon the soldiers from without. 

* This is a sweeping indictment of a 

' whole class, reiterated complacently and 
with apparent satisfaction, but incorrect 
and presumably based on ignorance of 
the facts. 

It is true that certain people who are 
not soldiers have played a very large and 
7 valuable part in creating the Tank. It 

‘is also true that others who are soldiers 
‘have not done so. But the first to ap- 
J preciate the necessity for it, to urge its 
’ provision ‘and to insist on the feasibility 
‘of its cor “ruction, were, in fact, soldiers. 
~ This poi*t is emphasized, not because it is 
' either re’ irxable or praiseworthy on the 
part of ai, men that they should be the 
first to realize the need for an obvious 
development connected with their own 
profession, but in justice to those who can 
neither make speeches nor write to the 
press to defend themselves against mis- 
4 statements, even when publicly made. 
£ Moreover, those soldiers who gave the 
impulse for this innovation did so without 
any knowledge of Mr. Wells’s brilliant 
_ forecast written in 1903. No disparage- 
ment or depreciation of others is intended 
by this statement of fact. 





BASED ON AN AMERICAN INVENTION 


So far as the writer is aware, the first 
definite proposal for a fighting machine 
on the lines of the existing tank was due 
to theappearanceof the Hornsby-Ackroyd 
Caterpillar Tractor, which was tested for 
military traction purposes in England in 
1906-1908. It was made by a military 
| officer, and was carried up to the stage 
‘of the preparation of sketch drawings, 
_ when the project died for want of support. 
' Like Mr. Wells, he was ahead of his time. 
E Independently, without knowledge on 
> their part of the previous abortive effort, a 
» similar idea took shape in the minds of 
; Some other soldiers at the very beginning 
rf of the war; and it will specially interest 
‘the readers of this magazine to learn 
Le 
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that it was on this occasion inspired by an 
invention from the country in which new 
ideas are supposed always to be welcome. 
In July, 1914, it became known that there 
was in existence an automobile for agri- 
cultural purposes, propelled on the cater- 
pillar principle, which was possessed of 
quite unusual powers of crossing rough 
ground and traversing obstacles. This 
was the Holt Tractor, made in Peoria, 
Illinois. The accounts of the perform- 
ances of this machine, constructed for 
haulage and not especially for climbing, 
suggested that one similarly designed 
especially to travel across country would, 
except in speed, have all the value of the 
existing armored motor cars without their 
limitations. 

The immediate incentive to action on 
the part of those responsible for the Tank 
“movement,” therefore, was the fact that 
the construction of such a machine at 
last seemed to be a practical proposition. 
Even its most ardent backers, however, 
did not then fully realize how great the 
need for it was. The war had not lasted 
long, however, before this was made 
abundantly clear. 

With their proverbial thoroughness, 
the Germans had not only studied the 
Russo-Japanese War, but had turned their 
studies to good account. One of the out- 
standing lessons of that struggle was the 
great value of machine guns on the de- 
fensive, especially exemplified in the 
battle of San-de-pu and at Port Arthur. 
And in preparation for the conflict they 
had good reason to know was coming, the 
Germans had, either in accordance with 
the deductions made, or as a result of 
their own experiments, secretly provided 
themselves with thousands of these wea- 
pons, and trained a large body of picked 
troops to man them. It is stated that 
the number in their possession in August, 
1914, was several thousands. ‘The worth 
of these guns was very soon proved, 
first in the attack and then in the defen- 
sive, both in delaying rearguard actions 
conducted by detachments, and in pro- 
tracted resistance carried out by large 
forces. Every offensive undertaken by 
the Allies on the Aisne and afterward 
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bore witness, in the toll of baulked as- 
saults and infantry losses, to the stopping 
power of these weapons, and justified the 
astuteness of the enemy General Staff. 
Each attack also showed their compara- 
tive invulnerability, even in hastily con- 
structed defenses, to the artillery which 
was available against them. Indeed, it 
may be said that the murderous power of 
the machine-gun, when used _ lavishly 
and with skill—and the Germans are 
artists in handling it—came as a revela- 
tion to their enemies. 

As time went on, as the operations as- 
sumed the character of siege warfare, 
and as the Germans had time to erect 
miles of barbed wire and other obstacles, 
the effectiveness of their machine gun 
was greatly increased. In _ proportion, 
also, as the defenses, including the dug- 
outs and shelters for these guns, were 
elaborated, did the immunity of the latter 
from artillery fire keep pace more or less 
with the gradually increasing weight and 
number of the Allied guns. This pro- 
gressive improvement of the defenses 
continued until the machine guns were 
ensconced in caverns and galleries thirty 
feet below ground level during bombard- 
ment, and brought up only at the last 
moment for a point-blank battue of the 
attacking infantry. 

But long before the latter stage was 
reached it had been brought home to the 
protagonists of the Tank that they were 
right. It became increasingly obvious 
that to launch assaults against the defense 
as organized by the enemy, unless the 
positions were first blown to dust, was 
merely to throw the infantry into a maze 
of barbed wire in which they would be 
caught helpless as flies on “Tanglefoot”’ 
and mown down by rifle or machine-gun 
fire at short range poured in from differ- 
ent directions; or, if they were successful 
‘in getting over the wire into a trench, to 
subject them to enfilade fire from the 
same weapons placed for that object. 
It was established that, at all events until 
the British artillery increased in strength 
to a degree that would enable it effectively 
to cut the entanglements on the front of 
assault and blast the defenses into shape- 
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less mounds, it was essential to employ 
some moving bullet-proof device which 
could not only climb forward and forge its 
way through uncut wire, but could knock 
out machine guns in a straight fight. The 
offensive side of the projected machine | 
then assumed greater importance; and it 
was realized that the Tank should pri- 
marily be a machine-gun destroyer. 

If it be asked, therefore, what single 
element was most instrumental in forcing 
the Tank into being, it can be said that it 
was the logical exploitation by the Ger- 
mans of the machine gun, usually the 
Maxim, probably the most efficient whole- 
sale weapon of destruction ever created. 

There is an English proverb which © 
commends as a cure “A hair of the dog © 
that bit you.” And it is an interesting 
fact, though hardly a coincidence, if na- | 
tional inventive characteristics be borne 
in mind, that one of the most deadly man- 
killing machines which the world owes to 
the genius of one American, the late 
Sir Hiram Maxim, should have found its | 
antidote in a device directly inspired by ' 
the invention of a compatriot—Mr. 
Benjamin Holt. ‘ 

co 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE ‘‘TANK” 


A word of general description and a few 
more upon the functions of the Tanks. | 
They are powerfully engined, armed 
automobiles enclosed in a_ bullet-proof 
casing for the protection of their crews. 
Propelled on the caterpillar principle, 
they possess considerable powers of 
traveling over rough ground, both in 
crossing trenches, craters, and other cavi- 
ties, and climbing over raised obstacles, 
such as parapets, can tear their way with- 
out difficulty through wire entanglements, 
can uproot largish trees, and can throw | 
down the walls of ordinary dwelling- 
houses. Nevertheless, despite their ele- 
mental strength and apparent clumsiness, 
in the hands of skilled drivers they are as 
docile as trained elephants under their 
own mahouts. 

As has been said, they are divided into 
“males” and “females.” is 
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The “Tanks” 


firing guns capable of firing shell, and is 
intended to be to the machine gun what 
the torpedo boat destroyer was designed 
to be to the torpedo boat, or the ladybird 
is supposed to be to the aphis. The 
“female,” which, in accordance with the 
laws of Nature, is the man-killer, carries 
nothing but machine guns for employ- 
ment against the enemy personnel. Her 
special rdéle is to keep down hostile rifle 
fire, to beat back counter-attacks and 
rushes of infantry, and to act generally as 
a consort to her lord and master. 

Both “sexes,” however, are heavy- 
weights endowed with great brute force, 
and share, in common, the attribute of 
being able to roll out and flatten machine 
guns and their emplacements. Both, 
therefore, act as protectors to infantry, 
insomuch as they can destroy or “blan- 
ket’ the one thing which has, so far, 
proved its greatest bugbear in the attack. 
Moreover, every Tank that goes forward, 
whether actually moving or disabled, 
assists the infantry near it in another way. 
It bulks above them and is the centre of 
attraction. It acts as a magnet for the 
bullets of the hostile machine guns, and 
collects them to itself as Arnold von 
Winkelried is supposed in 1386 to have 
drawn to his own body the spears of the 
Austrians at the battle of Sempach. 
Every bullet that clangs against its steel 
sides is one less aimed at the infantry. 
Each silvery star splashed on its hide is 
the signature of one that has not drilled 
its way through the body of an infantry 
soldier. 

To be the nurse, protector, and backer 
of the attacking infantry, who, in the 
vernacular, “always get it in the neck,” 
was the motif underlying the action of the 
new arm. As it was expressed in the ex- 
hortation given to the officers and men 
going forth to take their machines into 
battle for the first time, whatever mis- 
takes might be made, whatever mis- 
chances might befall, if the Tanks gave 
reason for their comrades on foot to thank 
God for their presence, they would have 
justified their existence. 

It has been justified. 

It is true that in any consideration of 
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their employment too much importance 
must not be attached to some of the re- 
sults of their first appearance, for certain 
influences then came into play which 
can never again have quite the same 
effect. Against the Germans they had 
all the advantages of being a surprise, 
and, by their strangeness and the ap- 
parently irresistible nature of their ad- 
vance, inspired terror. On our own in- 
fantry, on the other hand, their almost 
equally unexpected début and their ab- 
normality had quite the contrary effect. 
It was a relaxation of tension, and a reac- 
tion which had its own particular value. 
The very grotesqueness of the machines, 
their ungainly, indescribable method of 
progress, their coloring—surpassing in 
weirdness the sickest fancies of the most 
rabid Cubist—were in reality great moral 
assets. They supplied the touch of 
comic relief, and excited the mirth of the 
British soldier, always blessed with a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. They acted 
as an antidote to the effect of the Jack 
Johnsons, Weary Willies, Silent Susies, 
Whizz Bangs, Sausages, Rum Jars, Tear 
Shells, Gas Shells, and all the other fright- 
fulnesses of the unspeakable Boche. 
They counteracted the weariness, the 
hunger and thirst, the dust, the mud, and 
all the squalor and filthy discomfort of 
war. As has been related in the accounts 
published at the time, it was a laughing, 
cheering crowd of infantry which in many 
cases followed the Tanks forward on that 
15th of September. On the other hand, 
the new engines underwent their baptism 
of fire, and there were failures due to this 
which should not recur. 

Some of these results were produced by 
the element of novelty, and are already 
discounted. But the solid material value 
of the Tanks to the infantry remains. 


SAVIOR OF THE INFANTRY 


Mr. Frederick Palmer, the American 
war correspondent, has estimated that in 
the latter stages of the Battle of the Somme 
the intervention of the Tanks—though 
many machines failed from mechanical 
and other defects—saved some 20,000 
British lives, and subsequent estimates of 
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the quality of the assistance rendered by 
them during May, 1917, aresimilar. But 
the most convincing proof of the difference 
made by their intervention is ocular, and 
is afforded by the “pattern”’ of the field of 
battle over which a British attack has 
passed. Where Tanks have accompanied 
the advance and have been able to eat 
up the enemy machine guns left over by 
our bombardment, the bodies of our in- 
fantry strew No Man’s Land irregularly, 
here and there. Where Tanks have not 
been used, in some places the bodies can 
be seen to be lying in front of the enemy’s 
machine-gun “nests”’ and strong points 
in swathes like cut corn: in a series of 
high-water marks showing where the suc- 
cessive waves of the assaults have met 
and been petrified by the death-dealing 
spray of the German Maxims. 

And not only have the Tanks saved life 
by the moral effect of their approach and 
the number of machine guns put out of 
action. They have themselves taken an 
active part in killing, on some occasions, 
indeed, having played the leading réle in 
what might becalled a ‘‘Butcher’s Dream.” 

That the Germans appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the new development is clear 
from the instructions issued and the 
elaborate protective measures taken by 
them. And despite the ridicule usually 
poured on the new weapon by their news- 
papers—the object of which is plain— 
articles do occasionally appear which 
sound another note. For instance, Lieu- 
tenant General Baron von Ardenne has 
recently stated in the Berliner Tageblatt 
that, “these powerful armored cars, 
which were first used by the British, are 
undoubtedly the most wonderful weapons 
which modern tactics have revealed in 
warfare. a 

But the purpose of this account is 
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neither to glorify nor to justify the Tanks; 
its object is merely to impart a little in- 
formation which may be of interest to 
those afar off who have not been in a 
position to obtain it. 

This—the latest engine of war—of 
course has its limitations. For instance, 
Tanks alone, in their present state of de- 
velopment, cannot push matters to a 
decision, nor win a great action. That 
must still be done, as in the past, by the 
infantry—the “Queen of Battles.” But 
“Behemoth,” clad in his bullet-proof 
skin, and urged onward by the power of 
scores of horses, laughs at entanglements, 
whilst machine guns are his “meat.” 
His main object cannot be too often or 
too strongly emphasized; other, ancillary 
duties need not be specified here. To 
the infantry soldier attempting to force 
his way by his own puny strength, through 
mud or dust and groves of barbed wire, 
his body naked to every kind of missile, 
but more especially to the sleet of lead 
which whistles horizontally across No 


_Man’s Land, he is the mechanical big 


brother with the punch and the big stick. 

_ A parting message, and a grip from a 
friendly hand. This article may perhaps 
be read by some of the boys from Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, Texas, Pennsylvania, or 
other states of the Union, who, as mem- 
bers of the infantry of the United States 
army, may find themselves in the not 
distant future scrambling across No 
Man’s Land alongside their comrades of 
the Allied forces who have already “been 
over.” For them it may perhaps be per- 
mitted without presumption to add a word 
of counsel from one who, though not an 
infantry soldier, knows something about 
it. To the time-worn advice of “ Johnnie 
get your gun,” he would merely add, “and 
bring your tanks.” 


THE INSIGNIA OF THE = SERVICE 
Worn on the sleeves of the officers and enlisted men 
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A HANDY DEVICE FOR SMOKERS’ CONVENIENCE 
A flat pouch properly, designed to fit into a soldier’s pocket. to carry his tobacco and cigarette papers 














SIX POUNDS OF CONVENIENCE IN CORRESPONDENCE 


A typewriter designed to be carried easily wherever an officer may go, bulking little enough to go readily into a trunk 
and weighing not enough to be a burden 
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TOILET CASE AND FIELD GLASSES 
The one a luxury of men of all ranks, the other a necessity of officers, and both of them light and compact 











LUXURIES AND UTILITIES FOR FIELD SERVICE 


In articles of these kinds, the two essential considerations are that they shall be shaped prop- 
erly to fit into pocket or trunk and that they shall not weigh much 





WRIST COMPASS WRIST WATCH 


A convenience and sometimes a life saver for aviators, despatch With illuminated figures legible in the 
riders, and soldiers generally dark as well as in daylight 


MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


Useful Inventions for the Comfort and Welfare Of Our 
Soldiers in the Camps at Home and in 
the Trenches in France 






A PHONOGRAPH DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE TRENCHES 


Made to endure rough handling and to be both light and compact as well. Few inventions have done more to relieve 
the loneliness of the trenches or to revive the drooping spirits of the soldiers than the talking machine 
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Man and His Machines 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
USE OF SOLDIERS 


In the air, on the march, in 
the trenches, and when they 
take their pleasure on leave 
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AN AIRMAN’S GLOVE ; FOR HOT OR COLD DRINKS 
Warm enough to withstand icy An improvement on the canteen: 
winds, and gauntleted to protect a vacuum bottle adapted to military 
the arms conditions 


























A CAMERA TO FIT THE BLOUSE TRENCH COAT 
e A constant source of pleasure during the days and in the places when Three-ply, and especially designed to be proof 
& and where photographing is permitted against wind, rain, and cold 
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OFFICERS’ MESS KIT 


A light and serviceable set of utensils for officers in the field. Stew-pan, frying-pan, boiler, cup, and spoon and fork 
all pack snugly in the small bag which is slung over the shoulder 








Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
A MODERN SOUP KITCHEN 


The regulation U.S. army field soup kitchen, a model of utility and economy in the quick preparation of the soldiers 
on the march 


THE INVENTORS’ GIFTS TO THE INNER MAN 
Napoleon said that an army fights on its stomach, and the Government and private 
designers have exercised great ingenuity in meeting the men’s need for food with the least 
waste of time and effort 





